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Last Year's 2-Year-Old Leader Is Expected to 
Return to Action in About a Month. 
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Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 


Lexington Kentucky 


| 
Manufacturers of Veterinary | 
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| 
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Use and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 
help to our farms. 

(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much suecess. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 
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HORSE’S WORST ENEMY 


urrenders 
Yuc 


THOROUGHBRED 


The horse world knows worms as the horse’s worst 
enemy, bringing on more maladies than any other 
cause. And now, at last, there is a safe, effective, non- 
toxic remedy for worms—that works without the 
loss of a day’s training! 

Trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many leading 
breeders recommend Strongylezine without reser- 
vation. Easy to administer, it requires no starving, 
tubing or drenching. And it can be used safely for 
sucklings, brood mares and yearlings, as well as 
horses in training. Try Strongylezine next time! 

Price $3.00 per bottlk—$30.00 per 
dozen. From your dealer or postpaid 
from us. Send name of dealer. Get 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.” 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 


California Representative 
KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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North Wales Stud Stallions 


*BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 
With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was 
second among England's leading sires in 1940. He 
was third in 1941, and he was fourth in 1942. He 
was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 
Head Play in his four crops of racing age has 
shown he gets race horses which have real class. 
In his first crop were five foals, three of which have 
won and the other two placed. Six of his 12 foals 
in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. Head Play sired 15 foals in his third 
crop and all are winners. In 1942 17 of 22 2-year- 
olds started and nine were winners of 15 races and 
$11,425 (first monies). 
FEE $250 
With Return 


1943 SEASON 


“QUATRE BRAS II 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 
*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and 
has a high percentage of winners from his first 
crops to race. In his first crop were nine winners 
from 11 foals. From his second crop of 18 foals 
he sired 13 winners. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 
1941 have won, and five of 11 foals which became 2- 
vear-olds in 1942 have won. 
FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER II 


Brown, 1931 
By *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 
*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, 
and made his first American season in 1941. His 
first get here were foals of 1942 and show promise. 
FEE $200 
With Return 
Special terms to winners and dams of winners. 
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Volume XXXIX 


The Claiming Problem: Chapter 3 


N some other countries the claiming race prob- 

lem was solved before it became overpowering. 
It was solved, perhaps, simply because it was 
recognized as a problem and dealt with. The so- 
lution cannot be picked up and converted to the 
use of racing in the United States; conditions 
here are different, and the remedy must be dif- 
ferent. But the attitude of other countries is 
nevertheless important, if only to document the 
contention of THE BLOOD-HORSE that our high pro- 
portion of claiming races is an abomination to 
good sport and a guarantee of economic unsound- 
ness for the breeder. 

We quote from the rules of the Jockey Club 
which controls flat racing in England: 


46. (i) There shall be no race of less distance than 
five furlongs. 

ii) There shall not be more than an average per 
day of two races with selling conditions at any race 
meeting. 

47. The pregramme of each day shall be subject 
following regulations, except under excep- 
tional circumstances as provided for in Rule 7: 

i) There shall be two races of a mile cr upwards 
of the minimum aggregate distance of two miles 

1a half. These races must differ at least one fur- 
long in distance, and they shall fill with five entries. 
Neither of these races shall be open to two years 

ld; and one of them shall be neither a handicay 
nor a race with selling conditions. 

(ii) There shall not be more than two races, to 

hich three years old or upwards are admitted, of 
less than seven furlongs, and of these two races 

nly one may be less than six furlongs. 


iii) Of the races confined to two years old, there 
shall not be more than two races a day before Sey 
tember Ist, nor more than three a day at any time. 

iv) Matches and private sweepstakes may be 


sanctioned by the Stewards, independent of the 
ve regulations. No prize can be added to pri- 
sweepstakes or matches. 

It will have been noted that only one of the 
paragraphs quoted above has to do with selling 
races. (A selling race is the nearest English 
equivalent of the American claiming race, except 
that the winner must be put up for sale by auc- 
tion; other horses in the race may be claimed.) 
The other provisions are included here because 
they are a part of the same problem, especially 
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the requirement for distance races. Our own de- 
pendence upon claiming races is due in no small 
degree to the fact that we have sacrificed almost 
completely the distance races which formerly 
were recognized as the finest test of a Thorough- 
bkred’s ability. Without reinstating distance races 
on our programs we shall find it very difficult to 
displace the short claiming races which have be- 
come the “filler’’ in our modern racing fare. 

We would suggest the following modification of 
the English rules for application to racing in the 
United States: 

There shall not be an average per day of more 
than three races with selling or claiming conditions 
at any race meeting. 

On each day’s pregram there shall be two races 
of a mile or upwards of the minimum aggregate 
distance of two miles and a half. These races must 
differ at least one furlong in distance, and they shall 
net be withdrawn from the day’s program provided 
they fill with as many as five entries each. Not 
more than one of these two races may be a race 
under selling or claiming ccnditions. 

We do not mean to advocate that the racing 
commissioners in different states go into immedi- 
ate session to pass the rules just suggested. It is 
useless to pass rules or laws before the people 
concerned are ready for them. A great body of 
opinion in favor of reducing the percentage of 
claiming races has been built up in American rac- 
ing, but the issues involved are not yet clearly 
enough understood that we can advocate our case 
with such unpopular expressions as ‘there ought 
to be a law.”’ The case against the claiming race, 
however, is growing stronger, and it is time for 
us to begin to consider definite means and ends. 

So we recommend, for the earnest and delib- 
erate consideration of the governors and execu- 
tives of racing, the two rules we have suggested. 
And we insist again that claiming races and the 
lack of distance races are complementary evils, 
both of which must be attacked at once. The dull 
routine of six- to nine-furlong claiming races in 
this country is the natural result of throwing out 
the window all the showmanship and sportsman- 
ship which went with distance racing. If we 
create a void it must be filled with something; 
here we have used the cheapest possible filler. 


SUBS( RIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union. $5 a year: Canada, $6.50: other countries, $7. 
Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone. 485. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. Entered as 
Second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Feeding Practices 
Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the ninth of a series of articles on the 
actual feeding schedules at a number of Ken- 
tucky Thoroughbred nurseries. Additional ar- 
ticles on the same subject are in preparation. 


A SCIENTIST'S VIEW OF IT 


EADERS of this series will have noticed a 

certain amount of contradiction of opinions. 
In fact, about all you can get horsemen to agree 
on wholly is that oats make a very good grain 
feed and that horses ought to have good pasture 
and salt. Nearly anyone will endorse clover hay, 
but opinions vary on alfalfa, timothy, and lespe- 
deza. Corn and barley have their partisans and 
their opponents. There is a strongly divided vote 
when you mention minerals. Molasses, dried milk, 
bone meal, ground limestone, bran, and the vari- 
ous commercially prepared feeds are good for 
argument any day. Sometimes the difference of 
opinion is merely casual, sometimes it’s pretty 
bitter. A neophyte in the game might under- 
standably be puzzled. Opinions are well enough, 
but the burning question is, ‘“‘Who’s right ?” 

So this puzzled reporter cast about for a non- 
professional horseman, who could shed the cold 
light of science over a pretty hot subject, and set 
a few crooked things straight. It was more or 
less inevitable that he should alight on Dr. W. W. 
Dimock, head of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry at tne University of Kentucky. Dr. Di- 
mock promptly disqualified himself as a court of 
last resort, or any kind of high authority, but he 
was perfectly willing to set forth what he thought 
about feeding horses. Perhaps Dr. Dimock ought 
to be cleared completely; when he was inter- 
viewed several of these articles on feeding had 
been written, but none had been published, so that 
his comments and recommendations were made 
without side glances at any of the articles which 
appeared earlier in the series. 

Dr. Dimock, who needs no introduction to Ken- 
tucky horsemen, got out of Cornell in 1905, hav- 
ing already gone through Connecticut State Col- 
lege (now the University of of Connecticut). He 
went to Cuba to an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for some four years, and then spent ten more 
as professor of animal pathology at Iowa State 
College. He came to the University of Kentucky 
in 1919, and must have liked it, for he has been 
there 24 years. But he says that his experience 
as a boy on the farm in Connecticut is his biggest 
help toward understanding the proper feeding of 
animals. 

One of his first investigations had to do with 
pregnancy diseases of sheep, and after his arrival 
at the University of Kentucky he and Prof. E. S. 
Good turned out a monumental piece of work on 
contagious abortion in mares. Their research has 
been worth untold thousands of dollars to Thor- 
oughbred breeders alone, and has made the pur- 
chase of broodmares at auction sales a much less 
hazardous business than it was. Dr. Dimock was 
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| Steger Handicap, Lincoln Fields. 


also among the pioneers in developing the tech- 
nique of manual pregnancy diagnosis, and largely 
because of his ski in this field was called upon 
to make several trips to Europe. Last year Dr. 
Dimock was head of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. He is a veterinarians’ vet, 
but he is also a plain, old-fashioned “horse doc- 
tor’ who holds the complete confidence of the 
horsemen and farmers who come every day to 
ask him plain, old-fashioned questions. 

The point immediately at issue, however, is that 
in some 38 years of experience with animals, he 
has either done the autopsy work himself or has 
supervised it. In the course of it he kept running 
across animals which died without benefit of 
virus, bacteria, protozoa, or parasites, and more 
or less got forced into the study of nutritional dis- 
eases, and nutriuon generally. “Twenty years 
ago,” he said, ‘‘we’d hardly report 2 per cent of 
cases as due to nutritional troubles, and we'd be 
reluctant about that. Now our diagnosis indi- 
cates nutritional difficulty in 25 per cent of 
cases.” 

Not 25 per cent of cases in Thoroughbred 
horses? Well, no; Thoroughbreds generally get 
more attention, better feed, and nutritional de- 
ficiencies are not as widespread. “But assume 
that our Thoroughbreds are normal when foaled. 
Why are so few any good and so many worthless? 
Is it breeding? Is it feeding? Or is it training?” 
This observer answered promptly and truthfully 
that he didn’t know, and plunked at once into 
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feeding questions. To get the most disputed and 
least known feature first, what of the vitamins? 


Vitamin Requirements 


OME horsemen regard vitamins as something 

cooked up by the administration, and are 
pretty contemptuous of them. Some others con- 
sider them as a sort of magic, and they feed them 
self-consciously, very much like you wear (or do 
you?) a ball containing three dead spiders around 
your neck, to keep off arthritis. Most of them 
aren't at either extreme, of course. But not many 
approach them from a purely scientific angle. 

The purely scientific angle, by the way, doesn’t 
intrigue Dr. Dimock very much. “Science is all 
right," he said, which is quite a remark for a 
scientist. ‘“‘But it isn’t much good without a little 
horse sense mixed in with it. Hardly anything is.” 
This was seconded and passed. But now, about 
the vitamins? 

Well, for practical purposes, horsemen have to 
consider only Vitamins A and D. That isn’t to 
say a horse can’t run into deficiencies of other 
vitamins; it’s to say that in practice he does so 
seldom enough tha_- the others can be disregarded. 
Vitamin E, for instance, is in practically every- 
thing he eats. The common grains have a fair 
supply, so do the ordinary hays, as well as pas- 
turage. Vitamin C, as far as horses go, is mostly 
in green stuff, but horses don’t seem to need 
much of it anyway. Vitamin B—vwell, it’s a good 
thing we can skip this one; whoever named it the 
Vitamin B complex made one of the understate- 
ments of his time. 

To begin with, Dr. Dimock says, “The way 
horses are raised here, there oughtn’t to be any 
vitamin ceficiency.”” He went on to cite stock- 
men who had run into trouble with pigs and sheep 
and cattle, but most of these were trying to beat 
the price—-they were feeding as cheaply as pos- 
sible, without regard to the quality or the nature 
of the feed. Most horsemen know you can’t raise 
race horses on inferior feed. 

Dr. Dimock thought that broodmares in Ken- 
tucky were fed adequately, on the whole. They 
get plenty of hay, and horsemen are pretty par- 
ticular about the quality they buy. Then there is 
a long pasture season, and “there’s no one feed 
as complete in all essential elements as good pas- 
ture grasses. They contain everything. I think 
we might improve on the way we feed grain, 
though.” 

As far as palatability goes, and nutritive values 
also, the suggestion was for simple mixtures. 
“You make up a feed of 200 pounds of yellow 
corn, 200 pounds of oats, and 100 pounds of bran, 
and you aren't far wrong. And the hay ought to 
be mixed, too. Different grasses contain differ- 
ent elements, and they’re grown in different lo- 
calities. -.t’s a good thing to mix hay.’’ Was the 
bran necessary if good legume hay, which also 
keeps horses open, was fed? Maybe not so much, 
but the bran has its place in a grain mixture. 

The corn, of course, is a cold weather grain, not 
to be fed in summer. It should be yellow corn, 
always, and here we approach a vitamin problem. 

When anyone goes to explain the function of 
vitamins he automatically gets into trouble. In 
the first place they interlock to some extent. If 
you fail to get A, for example, you not only have 
this specific deficiency, but some of the other 
vitamins may fail to function properly in what is 
usually regarded as their own spheres. It’s a sort 
of sympa.ay strike, apparently. In the second 
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place, discoveries in the vitamin field come often 
enough that whatever you say, you're likely to be 
outmoded pretty quickly. But it may be laid 
down in general terms that Vitamin A is impor- 
tant for growth, lactation, and reproduction. Ani- 
mals lacking it are subject to respiratory infec- 
tions also. Vitamin D’s principai occupation is 
aiding in the assimilation of minerals, particularly 
calcium and phosphorus. It’s what you don't 
have, if you have rickets, and it is thus highly im- 
portant for young animals, whose skeletons are 
forming. Luckily for everybody, the common 
source of Vitamin D is direct sunlight, and while 
horses are running out in the summer, a deficien- 
cy in this urection is unlikely. Codliver oil is 
rich in Vitamin D, and so are other fish livers, 
and some fish meais. Milk is a fairly good 
source. The chief source in winter, for horses, is 
good hay, as will be mentioned later. 

The principal sources of Vitamin A are good 
hay, fresh succulent pasture, and yellow corn. 
Carrots are rich in it, but carrots can hardly be 
considered a regular part of feeding. The pasture 
season in Kentucky lasts from eight to ten months 
a year, and horses running on grass will get well 
enough reinforced with vitamins to last through 
the winter, almost regardless of how they are fed. 
Vitamin A deficiencies are more likely to bother 
horses in training, which have few or no chances 
at grazing. Horses in training, and horses which 
for one reason or another don’t get out to graze, 
depend for their Vitamin A on hay and yellow 
corn. Corn is hardly high enough in A by itself, 
but added to other sources it’s quite important. 
“Yet in England,”’ Dr. Dimock said, “they don’t 
raise any corn, and they import very little. But I 
don’t see that they have any particular Vitamin 
A deficiency. Probably this is because they have 
fine pastures, as good as the best here in central 
Kentucky.” 

As to hay, there is of course tremendous varia- 
tion. Practically anybody can grow hay, but it’s 
extremely hard to get it mowed, cured, and baled 
without losing a good deal of its value. ‘People 
around here,’”’ Dr. Dimock said, “don’t grow the 
best hay, though there may be exceptions. But 
hay, as a commercial proposition, has never en- 
tered Kentucky’s scheme of things. In the North 
if you didn’t harvest your hay and get it under 
cover, you starved through the winter. That’s 
not so true here. Hay is more or less incidental, 
and people aren’t hay-minded. In the North— 
and I don’t mean just Ohio and Indiana, but New 
York State and New England—they grow up with 
hay, and they know hay. They'll get down on 
their knees in the field and study it stalk by 
stalk, and they'll cut it when it’s just exactly 
right. And they’ll take their time about curing 
it. I remember an old fellow, when I was a boy, 
that would come out in the hayfield and pick up 
some stalks, and wring ’em like this. He’d study 
the stems, and he’d say, ‘All right, put it up,’ or 
‘Not cured yet; leave it a while longer.’ And he 
got hay. Nowadays, everybody has a tendency 
to hurry. If the man on the mower doesn’t hurry 
he’ll get run over by the workers behind him. 
And it has to go in the barn quick, before it rains 
or something. Or to avoid leaving it out as long, 
people let it get a little riper before they cut it, 
so it dries quicker. So it fails to get Vitamin D. 
Of course, down here, the weather's against you. 
It rains too much, or it doesn’t rain enough. You 
cut it, and it gets rained on. If it’s not a heavy 
rain, it doesn’t matter so much right after it’s 
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TURF TOPICS 


By The Briton 


ONDON, April 27 (By Air Mail) .—It was good 

to be at Newmarket again last week for the 
Craven fixture (April 20-21), opening meet of the 
season at Turf headquarters. True, the programs 
were not particularly enticing and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to get a lift in any sort of ve- 
hicle from the town to the course, but the sun 
shone and there was the “atmosphere” that is 
Newmarket’s own. Uniforms—and particularly 
Air Force blue—predominated in the crowd, and 
I saw many members of the American forces 
present. I feel sure that they enjoyed the rac- 
ing, whatever they may have thought of the 
austere entertainment in other directions. None 
of us knows when this war is going to end, but 
wouldn’t it be a happy idea on the part of the 
Jockey Club to plan a great Victory meeting at 
Newmarket, or Ascot, as soon as possible after 
the cessation of hostilities, and invite as guests 
every overseas soldier, sailor, and airman then lo- 
cated in this country? Everything to be free for 
the forces members, and on the grand scale, with 
a race program worthy of the occasion? Wouldn’t 
it be just tne finest possible international adver- 
tising for British bloodstock? In all probability, 
the public would support such a gala meeting in 
such strength that there would be a profit, but if 
the gesture cost the Jockey Club £20,000 or so it 
would be money very well invested. But I am 
afraid that the vision is lacking. 


Back to Earth 


F the classic aspirants that we saw last week, 
perhaps the best performance was put by the 
colt Pink Flower in winning the Shelford Stakes 
(1 m.). He gave eight pounds and a ready two- 
length beating to William Woodward's handsome 
colt Herald (by Hyperion—-Priscilla Carter), with 
J. Olding’s colt Detector (by Hyperion) third, and 
the good filly Tinkers Firs fourth of six. 

Pink Flower is only a little colt, but is as game 
as they make 'em, and he has now won four races 
off the reel. Personally, I doubt if he will cope 
with the bigger and longer-striding Nasrullah 
and others in the top flight that he will have to 
meet in the Guineas and Derby, but he will not 
fail on the score of courage. Moreover, he is of 
perfect conformation, and would be of true classic 
mold if he were a few inches higher at the with- 
ers. No horse in the country has a more interest- 
ing background. In 1939, Lord Astor arranged 
to send a mare to Baron Oppenheim’s stud in 
Germany, and the Baron sent one or two mares 
to Lord Astor's stallions here. As things did not 
look too good in the international field, Major 
Gerald Deane advised Lord Astor to send Plym- 
stock, then 21 years old and barren, as the mate 
for the leading German sire Oleander. When 
Plymstock returned, after a rather adventurous 
journey, in July 1939, she was in foal, and Pink 
Flower is the result. The colt was so small that 
Lord Astor gave him to Mr. Holford, who farms 
near his lordship’s Warren Stud at Chieveley. It 
was on this farm that Major Deane saw the colt 
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as a yearling in the summer of 1941, and he of- 
fered Holford 25 guineas for the small but com- 
pactly made bay. Holford declined the offer, and 
submitted the colt for sale at Newmarket in Jan- 
uary 1942, when he made 18 guineas to the bid of 
Sir Alec Black. On the death of Sir Alec, Pink 
Flower was again offered for sale, after he had 
raced three times, placed once, and he then made 
1,050 guineas, being bought by Capt. A. Gillson, 
whose colors he now carries. 

Oleander, foaled in 1924, is by Prunus, a son of 
Dark Ronald, out of Orchidee II, by Galtee More, 
The best horse of his time in Germany, Oleander 
won the Great Prize of Berlin and other notable 
events of a stakes value of upwards of £20,000. 
The mare Plymstock, which was destroyed in 1940 
after Pink Flower had been reared, was bred by 
Lord Astor. She was a good race mare, and of 
her 14 foals, 10 have been winners. The most 
notable was Pennycomequick, which scored in the 
Oaks. Plymstock was by Polymelus out of Winki- 
pop, by William the Third out of Conjure. Thus, 
on breeding, Pink Flower is as stoutly bred as 
could be desired, and there is no doubting that he 
has true stamina. 


Other Newmarket Winners 


NOTHER Newmarket winner last week that 

enters classic calculations is Capt. J. U. Bail- 
lie’s colt Response, a son of Felstead out of Ver- 
sickle, by *Sickle out of Verdict. Not raced as a 
2-year-old Response made his debut in the mile 
Column Stakes and he beat 11 rivals in clever 
fashion. Among the unplaced was Lord Derby's 
Booby Trap, a son of Plassy out of Disguise, 
which had been ‘‘whispered”’ as a Stanley House 
dark ‘un for the Derby. I like the look of Re- 
sponse, though I am not promoting him into the 
top class on the strength of this win, for he prob- 
ably beat nothing of much account. 

The Aga Khan won the Maiden Plate for 3- 
year-olds over six furlongs with the hitherto dis- 
appointing Baman, a son of *Bahram out of the 
Tetratema mare, Una. For once in a way, Baman 
ran his race out strongly, and he defeated Martin 
Benson's gelding Careless Talk (by Nearco) by 
half a lengtn, with the rest of a big field of un- 
knowns beaten off. 

The Severals Stakes, a five-furlong race for 3- 
year-old fillies, was taken by Sir Malcolm Mc- 
Alpine’s very stylish filly Mysstre, a daughter of 
Gold Bridge out of a Solario mare. Mysstre is to 
take her chance in the One Thousand Guineas, 
and there will be no better looking animal in the 
field, but I question whether she will stay a mile. 

We do not expect to see the pick of 2-year-olds 
so early as a Craven meeting, but we saw one 
last week that is probably destined to make a 
name. This was Lord Rosebery’s home-bred filly 
Blue Cap, first of the progeny of Blue Peter to 
see a race course. She started at even money in 
a field of eight for the Foxton Stakes (5 f.), and 
despite losing some ground at the start, ran on to 
win comfortably by two lengths from Mrs. Harti- 
gan’s grey colt Effervescence (by Mr. Jinks), 
with Lord Derby’s colt Seven Seas (a brother to 
*Heliopolis, by Hyperion out of Drift) third. It 
was a pleasing performance on the part of the 
winner and a fine advertisement for Blue Peter. 
Dam of Blue Cap is Bonnet, by Sandwich. 

The Fillies Stakes, for 2-year-olds, was taken 
by H. J. Joel's Salmon Pink, a daughter of King 
Salmon. Of better class was the winner of the 
Granby Stakes, Capt. A. E. Ingram’s colt William 
of Stratford, a son of that good horse William of 
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Valence. Second in this race was Lord Derby's 
filly Winter Sport, which is by Hyperion out of 
Toboggan. 

Capt. Cecil Boyd-Rochfort saddled two of the 
handicap winners at the meeting. The stable’s 
old favorite Longriggan (by Prince Galahad), 
and Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s grey 3-year-old 
Prince Igor (by Royal Minstrel) were the suc- 
cessful animals, 


Windsor Meeting 


ASTER Monday meeting at Windsor was noth- 
E ing like so enjoyable as Newmarket— it sa- 
vored more of a Rugby scrum than anything. 
The bus drivers did their best to restrict the 
crowd by going on strike and refusing to take 
race goers from the station to the course, but the 
efforts of the virtuous total-war-and-no-nonsense 
gentlemen did not seem to affect the attendance, 
which was aS mg as any I have seen on the 
Thames-side track. Chief of the eight races on 
the card was the Upper Sixpenny Stakes (1 m.) 
for 3-year-olds, but competition was not keen 
and Miss Dorothy Paget’s classic hope Straight 
Deal (by Solario out of Good Deal) had only nine 
moderates to beat. He accomplished his task 
without much effort, and so far as his appearance 
goes, the colt has made rather more than normal 
progress during the recess. 


Miss Paget had other winners during the after- 
noon in the 2-year-old fillies, one by Colombo out 
of Mrs. Pumpkin and the other by Colombo out 
of Charwoman. The latter had won at an earlier 
meeting, as had James V. Rank’s gelding Scotch 
Mist, a son of Scottish Union, which took the 
third T.Y.O. race on the Windsor card. 

Scotch Mist was ridden by Gordon Richards, 
and success enabled our champion to beat Fred 
Archer’s record total of 2,749 winners. The per- 
formance must be rated of high importance, 
though the near accomplishment of the feat has 
been so much discussed that the actual passing of 
the landmark came as an anticlimax. Anyhow, 
Richards very deservedly came in for a great ova- 
tion from the crowd, and everyone will congratu- 
late a great little sportsman on a marvelous rec- 
ord. Inevitably, there has been a lot spoken and 
written comparing Richards and Archer, but such 
argument is futile. Archer, champion for 13 
years in succession, rode for only 17 years. Gor- 
don has been riding for 24 years and has been 
champion 15 times. Archer rode five Derby win- 
ners, Gordon has yet to ride one. For many years 
Archer had to waste severely in order to scale 
around 120 pounds. Gordon can ride at 108 
pounds without any such worries. What we can 
say of Archer and Richards is that they were 
phenomenally good race-winners. In their meth- 
ods of achieving results they had nothing in com- 
mon except that overwhelming will to win. 

There was a second Easter Monday meeting, at 
Pontefract in Yorkshire, and at this fixture was 
run the substitute ‘‘Lincolnshire’’ Handicap. It 
was won cleverly by the 4-year-old filly Lady 
Electra, a daughter of Fairway out of Eclair, 
bred by Marshall Field and sold for 3,500 guineas 
at the dispersal of his English stud last May. 
Lady Electra’s owner is the Time-Test expert 
William K. Temple, but the mare is leased for 
racing to W. Richardson. She is trained by Cecil 
Ray at Malton, Yorks, and it is the intention to let 
her take her chance in the Coronation Cup at 
Newmarket in June. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS 


Two Tracks 


HURCHILL DOWNS and Sportsman’s Park 

closed their respective 19-day meetings on 
Saturday, May 15, and the money distributed 
(based on first monies only) is presented here- 
with, divided according to the class of racing of- 
fered. The Chicago meeting includes the six-day 
charity program of which the Chicago Tribune 
was sponsor. 

Churchill Downs’ average first money for non- 
claiming races is the largest of any of nine meet- 
ings which have been included in this series. This 
is due to the value of the Kentucky Derby which 
had $60,725 first money. The Louisville track also 
offered 7.2 per cent filly races, which is the sec- 
ond largest percentage of any of the nine tracks. 

Sportsman’s Park offered no stakes, no filly 
races, and its percentage of claiming races is third 
only to Bay Meadows and Narragansett. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS (19 DAYS) 


Class Races % First Monies % Average 
$1,000 33 21.6 $ 22,400 12.5 $680 
1,050 Claiming 4.65 4,900 2.7 700 
3 1.9 2,100 1.2 700 
1,250 Claiming._......... 26 17.0 17,700 9.9 680 
1,400 Claiming F 3 1.9 2,100 1.2 700 
1,500 Claiming.......... 19 12.4 13,200 7.4 700 
1,650 1 O.6 0.4 700 
1,800 Claiming. 3 1.9 2,000 1.1 670 
2,000 3.3 3,500 1.8 700 
2,500 Claiming - 4.0 4,100 2.3 700 
3,000) Claiming—-— 5 3.3 3,650 2.0 730 
8,500) Claiming— 2 1.3 1,400 OLS 700 
4,000 Claiming 1 0.6 TOO TOO 
Maiden “ee 12 7.8 8.400 4.7 700 
Overnight Handicaps 0.6 S50 0.5 S50 
Allowances 18 11.7 12,750 710 
Stakes 5.2 3.9 9 860 
153 $179,330 $1,150 

Claiming Races T8450 43.7 690 
Non-claiming——Non-stakes 2. 31 20.2 22,000 12.3 710 


Filly races: 11 (7.2%). 

Included in the claiming races were 23 for 3-year-olds, nine for 2-year- 
olds, six for maidens (four for 2-year-old) maidens, one for 2-year-old 
maiden fillies). The filly races ineluded two claiming races, four for 
maidens, two allowances, and two stakes. 


SPORTSMAN’S PARK (19 DAYS) 


Class Races % First Menies % Average 
$1,000 Claiming- 4 42.1 44.800 w.7 TOO 
1.200 Claiming _ 10 6.6 7.000 6.3 TOO 
1,250 Claiming 28 18.4 19.680 TOO 
1.500 Claiming 13 9.200 8.3 
1,600) Claiming 8 1.9 2.100 TOO 
1,800 Claiming ] TOO 700 
2,000 Claiming 7 41.6 5.300 $.8 THO 
2.500 Claiming 2 13 1550 14 770 
Meidens 0.6 TOO 0.6 TOO 
Overnight Handicaps 7 1.6 7.300 6.6 1,040 
Allowances 10.5 12,100 10.9 THO 
152 $110,430 $ 730 
Claiming Races 128 84.2 90,330 SIS 710 
Non-claiming——Non-stakes 24 15.8 20,100 18.2 S40 
Filly races: Nene 
Claiming races included six for maidens (including three for 2-year-old 


maidens), 15 for 3-year-olds. Two of the allowance races were for maid- 
ens, four for 3-year-olds, and four for 2-year-olds. 

The comparison of the nine meetings now ac- 
counted for in this series of statistics is recapitu- 
lated below: 


Claiming Non-Claiming 
Average Average 
st Ist 

Races Money Money Races Money Money 

Fair Grounds, days..69.96 53.380 $550 30.1% 46.7% $1,120 
Oaklawn Park, 30° days 82.56 540 17.5% 24.38% 820 
Bay Mesdows, 25 days. 94.06, 91,90 620 6.0% 8.1% S60 
Keeneland, 10° days 56.3% 38.2% 605 43.7% 61.8% 1,260 
Pimlico, 20 days 66.96 946 33.1% 62.2% 2,584 
Jamaica, 27 days 56.6% 37.60 1016 43.4% 62.4% 2,197 
Narregansett, 24 days_.92.46 89.5% 700) 7.6% 10.5% 1,000 
Churchill D's, 19 days 74.50 48.7% 690 25.5% 56.2% 2.590 
Sp’sman’s P’k, 19 days_S4.26 710 15.8% 18.2% 840 
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EWS NOT 


——By Brownie Leach 


MERSON F. WOODWARD, owner of Valdina 

Farms in Texas and the racing stable of the 
same name, will be missed in practically every 
phase of Thoroughbred racing. He was an ex- 
tensive breeder. When his horses were shipped to 
a track they were shipped there to race, not to 
stay in the barn, which pleased the track opera- 
tors. When he sat down at an auction he did so 
to bid, not merely to observe, which pleased the 
auctioneers and the consignors. 

My visit to Valdina Farms in the spring of 1938 
is one of the highlights of my association with 
racing. I know from that visit that the death of 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodward is a great loss to Texas, 
because I have first-hand knowledge of the great 
good they did in their community. For Mrs. 
Woodward to have knowledge of any suffering or 
want in her community was the same as eliminat- 
ing those needs. While there I saw her load her 
large car with foodstuffs and medicine daily and 
make the rounds of the homes which were in need. 
Where the attention of doctors was needed she 
supplied the doctors at her expense. Together, 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodward provided the opportuni- 
ties of an education to many who could not af- 
ford it. 

Mrs. Woodward spent much of her time at the 
race tracks of the Middle West with her husband 
after they lost their son in an airplane accident in 
1935. He was their only child and because of the 
great shock it was several months before Mr. 
Woodward again visited Valdina Farms, which 
the son had done so much to develop. As a mat- 
ter of fact it was principally because of his son’s 
health that Mr. Woodward purchased Valdina 
Farms. The father told me during my visit that 
he and his son had made hunting trips to the 
ranch property prior to the time he purchased it, 
and that he noticed the son’s health improved 
during each hunting trip. Finally, he bought the 
property, built a home there and the son took 
charge. 

Both father and son were crack marksmen and 
won many prizes at national trapshoots. The 
ranch house is filled with trophies they won. At 
the ranch the son built an airfield which was used 
extensively for several years in the training rou- 
tine of cadets stationed at Houston. Mr. Wood- 
ward’s son was an outstanding flyer and together 
they had flown to all parts of the country. The 
son’s death occurred when he was flying a new 
plane from the factory to the ranch. The plane 
crashed into the side of a mountain. I was told 
an investigation of the crash determined that it 
was the result of a faulty instrument which regis- 
tered an incorrect altitude. 


The Distinguished Service Cross has been 
awarded Capt. Sydney Sayre Combs, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucas B. Combs, of Lexington, for gal- 
lantry in action in North Africa. The medal was 
delivered to Captain Combs’ wife who is with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Price, near 
Louisville, by Private Olton A. Blair, who brought 
the award from overseas to Fort Knox at the re- 
quest of Captain Combs. 


Now that the yearling sales have been trans- 
ferred to Lexington from Saratoga, because of 
wartime necessity, everyone in Lexington is de- 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


lighted. The barber told me the other day, “Lex- 
ington is where the sales ought to have been held 
all along.”’ But it didn’t make sense to him when 
I suggested his shop would be just as profitable 
somewhere in the suburbs as it was in the La- 
fayette Hotel. I argued that he and his co- 
workers would still be the best barbers in town, 
and he could expect the customers to come to 
them. But he seemed to think that by setting up 
shop in the basement of the hotel that he got 
more customers who might not take the time to 
travel out to a suburban tonsorial parlor. 

The Lexington Herald this week carried an edi- 
torial along the same lines. After reading it I 
anticipate a complete change in the carrier serv- 
ice of that newspaper. After all, why should the 
morning newspaper be delivered to a reader's 
home at a cost of $1 per month when it can be 
sold much more profitably over the counter at 
the newspaper office at five cents a copy? 

Because of existing conditions I don’t believe 
the sale of yearlings here this year will be any 
guide to whether the stock can be sold here per- 
manently and profitably. It will be a good sale 
under those conditions and because a smaller 
number than usual will be offered. It will not be 
a sale on which any definite plans for the future 
can be built. 

I have never thought the sales shouid ke held 
regularly at Lexington. In my few years at 
Saratoga I have seen many buyers whom I never 
saw in Lexington at any time. They might come 
if the sales were transferred here permanently, 
but I am confident that many of those who help 
to make the New York market as good as it is 
would not be here, nor would those who did come 
stay throughout, as they do in tae East. 


Col. Marion I. Voorhes arrived in Lexington last 
week to take charge of the Army Remount activi- 
ties here. His assignment at Front Royal as head 
of that area will be taken over by Col. Theodore 
Apgar, who will also continue as head of the 
depot there. Col. Paul H. Morris leaves Lexing- 
ton to become commanding officer at Fort Reno, 
succeeding Lt. Col. Harry A. Fudge, who is being 
transferred from there to other duties. 

A visitor in Lexington this week was Capt. Rob- 
ert Leach, liaison officer between the Army and 
the Coast Guard patrol for the Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict with headquarters at Norfolk. Approxi- 
mately 450 horses are being used in that district 
for beach patrol, and between three and four 
thousand head are used along the East Coast. 

The 450 horses are used for patrolung approxi- 
mately 300 miles of beach. Lookouts can handle 
the patrolling assignment during the daytime and 
the mounted patrols are used at night. The patrol 
has found that short-coupled, deep-bodied horses 
are best able to stand the 16- to 20-mile nightly 
assignments which are handled in four-hour 
shifts. Because most of their work is over sand 
the horses are shoeless, and they go usually at a 
walk or a jog. Most of the mounts are 10-year- 
olds and older which have been returned from 
cavalry units. Most of the horses are half-Thor- 
oughbreds, but the personnel has found that the 
Thoroughbreds stand up just as well under the 
work as do other horses, if they are good-bodied. 

In the district are approximately 30 stables 
with from 12 to 20 horses in each. Attached to 
Captain Leach’s staff, and superintending several 
of the stables under his charge, is Chief Petty 
Officer H. Burnett Robinson, formerly manager of 
his mother’s Duntreath Farm. On the same staff 
is Chief Petty Officer Alfred Robertson, former 
foreman with James Fitzsimmons’ stable. 
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NEW YORK 


Belmont Park 


HE second week of Belmont Park's spring 

meeting found attendance a little down, bet- 
ting a little up. Rain during the closing days of 
the week seriously cut the crowds, since rain 
means a good deal to patrons who have to walk a 
mile in it. The average daily attendance for the 
week was 13,882, which is about 750 under that 
of the first week. But the betting average was 
$1,148,078, or about $8,000 daily above the first 
week. One record was set during the week, how- 
ever. On April 21 the crowd was the smallest of 
the meeting, 8,052, but the betting was $798,784, 
which divides out to the amazing figure of $98.59 
per capita, or nearly twice what last season's bet- 
ting per capita reached. 

The current week sees the running of the 
Corinthian Steeplechase Handicap and_ three 
stakes on the flat, the C. C. A. Oaks, Peter Pan 
Handicap, and Roseben Handicap, the latter two 
coming on May 29. Belmont’s biggest handicap, 
however, comes May 31, when the fifty-seventh 
Suburban Handicap is scheduled. Whirlaway, 
back in racing trim but hardly up to 10 furlongs, 
will not be among the starters, but the nomina- 
tions include Vagrancy, Attention, Marriage, 
Devil Diver, Shut Out, Boysy, Mioland, Riverland, 
Tola Rose, Market Wise, and others, and a good 
field is in prospect. 

Belmont Park announced that proceeds of the 
day—traditionally the biggest of the meeting 
would go to war relief and local charities. 


Third Generation 


Nellie Morse, as nearly anyone will tell you, 
won the Preakness Stakes of 1924 in the mud, and 
she also won the Fashion Stakes and Pimlico 
Oaks, ranks as perhaps the best filly of her crop. 
Her daughter Nellie Flag was the leading 2-year- 
old filly of 1934, winning the Selima and Matron 
Stakes, taking the Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes 
from a band of colts and another first-flight filly, 
Myrtlewood, with which she must share honors as 
far as the 1932 fillies are concerned. A third 
generation of this descent, represented by Calu- 
met Farm’s Nellie L., entered a claim for 1943 
leadership among the 3-year-old fillies by an easy 
victory in the Acorn Stakes ($10,000 added, 3- 
year-old fillies, one mile) at Belmont Park May 
19. Her advantage cannot be pressed home im- 
mediately, however, as she is not eligible to the 
Coaching Club American Oaks. But behind her 
were some of the best 3-year-old fillies of the year. 

The outsider Opera Singer made the pace at 
first, followed by Best Risk and Now Mandy, the 
latter apparently making pace for her better re- 
garded stablemate, Hal Price Headley’s Askme- 
now, the betting favorite. Askmenow and Nellie 
L. ran fifth and sixth as named for a quarter- 
mile, after which the Calumet filly moved to the 
attack. When the field swung into the stretch 
she was running second, about a length behind 
Opera Singer, and when the latter quit Nellie L. 
took the lead. Anthony Pelleteri’s La Reigh, get- 
ting through on the inside, finished very well, but 
she could not bring the leader to a hard drive, and 
Nellie L. beat her two lengths. George D. Wide- 
ner’s Stefanita was a good third, with Askmenow 
getting up to be fourth, beaten a little over four 
lengths. In order followed Too Timely, Pomrose, 


Legend Bearer, Opera Singer, Dairy Lady, Who 
Me (a tnird Headley entry), Best Risk, Now Man- 
dy, and Hign Bit. Only concession in the Acorn 
is a five-pound allowance for maidens; no maidens 
started and thus each starter had 121 pounds. 
Time, :23%5, :4725, 1:1215, 1:38%;, track sloppy. 
Stakes division, $10,650, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


Blandford { Swynferd by Jchn o° Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
| Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
“BLENHEIM II (Brown, 1927) 
Malva | Charles O'Malley by Desmond—Guody Two-Shoes 
\ Wild Arum by Robert le Diable—Marliacea 
7 { Man o° War by Fair Play—Mahuba 
Amaricen Flag *“Lady Comfey by Roi Herode—Snoot 
; { Luke McLuke by Ultimus—Midge 
Nellie Morse \ La Venganza by Abercorn—*Colonial (No. 9 family) 
Calumet Farm. breeder and owner; Ben A. Jones, trainer. 


Neliie L., winner of the Kentucky Oaks in her 
last start before the Acorn, has started 15 times, 
won eight races, finished second three times, and 
has earned $19,620. She is half-sister to Mar- 
Kell, also a stakes winner, and pedigree particu- 
lars appeared in TIlE BLOOD-HORSE of February 
27, page 314, in connection with Mar-Kell’s vic- 
tory in the Washington's Birthday Handicap. 


Rouge Dragon's Steeplechase 


A promising young steeplechaser is M. A. Cush- 
man’s Rouge Dragon (144), which on May 18 won 
his first ’chasing stakes in the Charles L. Apple- 
ton Steeplechase ($3,000 added, 4-year-olds and 
up, two miles) at Belmont Park. An utter failure 
on the flat in three starts at two, Rouge Dragon 
was put in a hurdle race at the United Hunts 
spring meeting in 1941, and though he started at 
33 to 1 he outclassea his field to win by five 
lengths, and then won three out of four steeple- 
chase starts, an unusual achievement for a 3- 
year-old. iast year, matched against the top 
jumpers of the season, the relatively immature 
4-year-old got a first, a second, and a third from 
five starts, and this year he had won two straight 
before attempting the stakes event. 

Rouge Dragon began fast, but behind *The 
Beak (141) and Knight’s Quest (149). The lat- 
ter, fast as usual, bobbled the second fence, made 
up ground, then bobbled the seventh. *The Beak, 
however, lost his rider over the eighth, and 
Knight’s Quest went into the lead. Rouge Dragon, 
ridden by J. S. Harrison, was ready to challenge, 
jumping very well, and he took the lead on the = 
far turn. He swerved at the final obstacle but oem 
was over in front, and he showed good speed on 
the flat to draw away, beating Knight’s Quest 
three lengths. Rokeby Stable’s Redlands (152) 
closed well to be third, two and a half lengths 
farther back, followed by Kent Miller’s Elkridge 
(161). *Frederic II (144) was fifth, nearly a 


Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
Wer \ Makubak by “Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
ANNAPOLIS (Chestnut, 1926) 
Panoply { Peter Pan by Commando—*Cinderella 
| Inaugural by *Voter—Court Dress 
ROUGE DRAGON (Chestnut gelding, 1938) 


Pp { Polymelus by Cyllene—Maid Marian 

— \ Merry Agnes by St. Hilaire—Agnes Court 
*PIMENTO Il (Bay, 1931) 

Doxy { Sunder by Sundridge—Divorce Court 


\ Doxa by Melton—Paradoxical (No. 1 family) 


Mrs. Marion du Pont Scott, breeder; M. A. Cushman, owner; W. G. 
Jones, trainer. 


furlong ahead of *Sussex (144). *Lechlade (136), 
which fell at the tenth, and *The Beak were the 
other starters. A peculiarity of the race was that 
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the four 5-year-olds entered filled the first four 
places, the older horses being decisively beaten. 
Time, 3:49, track fast. Stakes division, $2,870, 
$600, $300, $150. 

Rouge Dragon has started 16 times (13 over 
jumps) and has won eight races, finished second 
twice, third once, and has earned $8,950. He was 
sold to the present owner at the conclusion of the 
1942 season. 

*PIMENTO II, winner, two foals. Winners, San- 
tiago (also by Annapolis), Rouge Dragon (stakes, 
above). Doxy, unplaced five times, seven foals. 
Winners, Polyperro, Pomi (producer), *Pimento 
II (producer, above). DoOxA, unplaced twice, six 
named foals. Winner, Flying Loris. Producers, 
Doxy (above), New Year’s Day, Lady of Pedi- 
gree, grandam of the stakes winners Leonidas, 
Adargatis; third dam of Bimelech, Black Helen. 


Jumping Pedigree 


A recruit from hunt racing took the fourth 
running of the Belmont Spring Maiden Steeple- 
chase ($2,000 added, 4-year-oids and up, two 
miles) May 20, in Richard Mellon’s *Replica II 
(155). Though it was a “maiden” race after a 
fashion, it was nevertheless the fourth win for 
the gelding. He had won on the flat at three and 
four, at Middleburg and Aiken respectively, and 
though he won a steeplechase May 14, he was a 
maiden, as far as steeplechasing is concerned, 
when the Belmont event closed last spring. 

The race proved a very easy one. *Replica II 
took the lead after the thiru jump, and the most 
serious threats eliminated themselves. The fa- 
vored Fifty-Fifty (149) lost his rider at the fifth 
fence. The second-choice Sir Bluesteel (152) 
went down over the sixth. Yankee Chance (150), 
fairly well regarded, dumped his rider at the 
ninth. Meanwhile *Replica II galloped in front, 
jumped cleverly, and had no trouble, winning by 
15 lengths. W.G. Jones’ Bank Note (152), which 
had led until *Replica II passed him, finished 
second, seven lengths ahead of G. H. Bostwick’s 
Bisby (144). Brookmeade Stable’s Caribou (144), 
the only other starter, was ten more lengths away 
fourth. Time, 4:0545, track muddy. Stakes divi- 
sion, $2,100, $800, $400, $200. 


{ Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
Colorado \ Canyon by Chaucer—Glasalt 
FURROKH SIYAR (Chestnut, 1929) 
{ The Tetrarch by Roi Herode—Vahren 
Lady Josephine by Sundridge—Americus Girl 
*REPLICA II (Bay gelding, 1938) 
{ Florizel 11 by St. Simon—Perdita 11 
Queen's Wake by Queen’s Birthday—Query 
ALIKE (Brown, 1923) c 
{ Cliftonhall or Captivation by Cyllene—Charm 
The Very Same \ Mare by Laveno—Copestone (No. 19 family) 


Mrs. Marion du Pont Scott, breeder (in England); Richard Mellon, 
owner; J. E. Ryan, trainer. 


*Replica II, foaled in England, has started 11 
times, won four races, finished second five times, 
earned $4,800. 

ALIKE, winner on flat, winner Irish Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase, four foals. Winners, *Differ- 
ent (hurdles), *Similar (hurdles), *Replica II 
(stakes, above), *Copy. THE VERY SAME, un- 
placed over jumps at seven, six foals. Winners, 
Alike (stakes, producer, above), Maid of the 
Wold (jumps), Same Again (jumps). LAVENO 
MARE, unraced, eight foals. Winners, All the 
Same (flat and hurdles, producer), The Same 
Again (flat, jumps), Curragh Breeze (jumps). 
Producer, The Very Same (above). 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Juvenile Stakes 


Early season 2-year-olds sometimes flash de- 
ceptive form, partly because they sometimes run 
up to the limit of their own precocity, partly be- 
cause other juveniles carrying heavier guns begin 
to appear in July and August. But George D. 
Widener’s Lucky Draw (122), adding the Juvenile 
Stakes ($5,000 added, 2-year-olds, five furlongs) 
at Belmont Park May 22 to a previous conquest 
in the Youthful Stakes, seems more promising 
than most. For one thing, in the Youthful Stakes 
he got weight from Ravenala and barely beat 
him; in the Juvenile he gave weight to the Cold- 
stream colt and beat him more decisively, and his 
comparative form, as measured against others 
which were in the Youthful, indicates material 
improvement. 

Depth Charge (111), a half-brother to the 3- 
year-old leader Count Fleet, broke away in front, 
with Ravenala (116), owned by Joe W. Brown, 
close behind him, while Conn McCreary had 
Lucky Draw off in third place. Half-way down 
the Widener chute Depth Charge tired and Raven- 
ala went into the lead, but Lucky Draw was still 
not fully extended. In the last furlong McCreary 
shook him up and the Jack High colt went easily 
to the front, drew away easily to win by three 
lengths. Victor Emanuel’s Surrogate (116), by 
Wise Counsellor, finished with a rush which gave 
him second place, a length and a half ahead of 
Ravenala, and Mrs. Esther du Pont Weir’s Gal- 
actic (116), by Milkman, was a fair fourth. In 
order followed Spheric (111), Grant Rice (111), 
Depth Charge, Wild Rice (111), Bobrich (116), 
and Hydrant (116). Time, :59, track muddy. 
Stakes division, $7,925, $1,000, $500, $250. 


: { Whisk Broom 11 by Broomstick—Audience 
dein P. Grier \ Wonder by Disguise—Curiosity 
JACK HIGH (Chestnut, 1926) 
Priscilla { *Star Shoot by Isinglass—Astrology 
| Yankee Sister by Yankee—*Sister Cheerful 
LUCKY DRAW (Bay gelding, 1941) 


St. James { *Ambassador 1V by Dark Ronald—Excellenza 
“Bobolink by Willonyx—Chelandry 
TATANNE (Brown, 1931) 
*Titanite { Sardanapale by Prestige—Gemma 


| St. Astra by Ladas—St. Celestra (No. 9 family) 
George D. Widener, breeder and owner; W. F. Mulholland, trainer. 


Lucky Draw has startea three times, won two 
races, earned $14,075. Particulars of his pedi- 
gree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of May 15, 
page 641. 


A Dollar to a Nickel 


The first winner of the Kentucky Derby went 
on to win the Withers Stakes, which in 1875 was 
in the second year of its history, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule, for only three 
others have accomplished the double, and now 
Mrs. John D. Hertz’s Count Fleet and Sir Barton 
(in 1919) are the only horses to take the Derby, 
Preakness, and Withers. A part of this is due to 
the fact that winners of the earlier races, up to 
11, miles, often skip the Withers, as being more 
of a speed race. But to a horse which runs in 
front distance makes little difference, so Count 
Fleet was a 1-to-20 favorite for the sixty-eighth 
Withers Stakes ($15,000 added, 3-year-olds, one 
mile) at Belmont Park May 22. 

Count Fleet made the odds look liberal. The 
race had been expected with considerable interest 
because it was over the same course that he had 
set his amazing record of 1:3445 as a 2-year-old 
last October, and there was always the chance 
that another record-breaking performance might 
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result from his second attempt at the distance. 
But a muddy track and a lack of formidable op- 
position dulled this prospect, though Count Fleet 
ran the mile (around one full turn) in 1:36, a 
mark that has been beaten only three times (Man 
o’ War, *Snob II, Johnstown) in the Withers his- 
tory, and only by one-fifth of a second. He was 
off a little behind Belair Stud’s Tip-Toe, but took 
the lead almost immediately and galloped in 
front all the way. In the stretch Johnny Long- 
den took him very wide to avoid soft going along 
the rail, and he seemed to bear out a little. But 
he finished five lengths ahead of W. E. Boeing’s 
Slide Rule, and Tip-Toe, 12 lengths farther back, 
was the only other. Time, :23, :46%5, 1:10%5, 
1:36, track muddy. Stakes division, $12,700, 
$3,000, $1,500. 


+ Sundridge by Amphion—Sierra 
Sunreigh to Briar 11 by St. Frusquin—Presentation 
* : { Count Schomberg by Aughrim onavarn 
Contessina \ Pitti by St. Frusquin—Florence 
COUNT FLEET (Brown colt, 1940) 
Haste { *Maintenant by Maintenon—Martha Gorman 
\ Miss Malaprop by *Meddler—Correction 
QUICKLY (Black, 1930) 
Stephanie { *Stefan the Great by The Tetrarch—*Perfect Peach 
\ Malachite by *Rock Sand—Miss Hanover (No. 6) 


Mrs. John D. Hertz, breeder and owner; G. D. Cameron, trainer. 


Count Fleet has started 20 times, won 15 races, 
finished second four times, third once, and has 
earned $214,960. The Withers moved him from 
twenty-sixth place among American money win- 
ners to twenty-second. Next objective is the 11.- 
mile Belmont Stakes on June 5. Pedigree par- 
ticulars appeared in THE BLoop-HORSE of April 
24, page 563. 

Count Fleet’s record as a 3-year-old is five 
wins from five starts and $138,715 in earnings. 
His unbroken string of victories, beginning after 
the Futurity last year, now stands at nine. 


KENTUCKY YEARLING SALES 


HOUGH it had been definitely decided for 

some time to hold the annual yearling sales 
at Keeneland this summer, instead of at the tem- 
porarily eclipsed Saratoga track, official an- 
nouncement of dates by the Fasig-Tipton Com- 
pany did not come until May 21, when it was given 
out that the sales would be held on August 9, 10, 
and 11. Plans call for sales afternoons and nights, 
so there will presumably be six sales sessions in 
the three days. 

Last year, in ten sales nights at Saratoga, 485 
yearlings went under the hammer (including five 
resales). The number to be sold this year is not 
yet known, but it has been decided to limit the 
sales to consignors who were represented last 
year, and to limit each of these to the number 
sold in 1942, possibly with a few adjustments. 

Breeders in the East, who usually sell at Sara- 
toga, have been invited to participate in the sale, 
but the number who will accept seems likely to 
be small. Maryland’s largest consignor, Belair 
Stud, has disposed privately of the yearlings usu- 
ally sent to the sales, and it seems unlikely that 
any Maryland yearlings will be represented. A 
few Virginia yearlings, from the Charlottesville 
area, are expected, but other Virginia breeders, 
as well as those in New Jersey, are contemplating 
an Eastern sale. It has been estimated that the 
market at Lexington will include from 300 to 350 
lots. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Suffolk Downs 


HE Paul Revere Handicap featured the racing 

at Suffolk Downs May 22, eight starters ap- 
pearing for the 11,4g-mile stakes. Unexpected 
winner was H. H. Haag’s Devalue, an Espino 
horse which formerly raced for his breeder, Wil- 
liam Ziegler, Jr. There were two allowances on 
the card also. A one-mile event for 3-year-olds, 
with a $1,500 purse, was won by A. F. Plock’s 
Woodford Lad, a son of Hadagal bred by A. B. 
Gay. The other was for 3-year-olds and up at six 
furlongs, and the winner was Mrs. Sidney Zell's 
Unchallenged, a son of *Challenger II bred by 
Idle Hour Stock Farm. The card also included a 
race for maiden 2-year-olds, and this was won 
smartly by W. A. Edgar’s Victory Blue, a Blue 
Larkspur colt which was a $2,100 purchase at 
Saratoga last year. He was bred by Dr. Charles 
E. Hagyard, of Lexington, and he gave the 20- 
year-old Broomstick mare, Flyleaf, a record of 
10 winners from 11 foals, including the stakes 
winner Notebook. Jockey W. Turnbull took rid- 
ing honors for the day with three winners. 
Business continued to hold up well. The OPA 
ban on pleasure driving made a dent in support, 
but how big a dent was hard to tell, since the 
OPA ruling and bad weather came together, and 
some drop in attendance would have been logical 
without the ruling. Betting on May 20, first day 
the restriction was in force, dropped to $481,632, 
which was about $32,000 below the previous 
Thursday, but it was also about $75,000 ahead of 
the corresponding day last year. The track had 
its worst day of the year May 21, with a turnover 
of $413,176, but as the day was characterized by 
a driving rain it was hardly possible to blame the 
OPA order. Apparently such a large proportion 
of Suffolk Downs’ patrons goes racing on street 
cars and busses that the drop in automobile usage 
will not be important. 


First Stakes for Devalue 


The Paul Revere Handicap ($5,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 11,, miles) at Suffolk Downs 
May 22 drew eight starters, with Mrs. D. B. Mil- 
ler’s Incoming (111!2) as the favorite, and Mrs. 
Tilyou Christopher's Kingfisher (120) as the well 
supported second choice. But though both favor- 
ite and second choice were in front at some stage 
of the race, victory went to H. H. Haag’s Devalue 
(112), an 8-to-1 outsider. 

Spiral Pass (114) began in front and lead for 
nearly five furlongs, when Kingfisher raced up 
from second place to take over. He lasted into 
the stretch but nearing the furlong-pole was 
headed by Incoming. Meanwhile Jockey M. Pena, 


*Negofol { Childwick by St. Simon—Plaisanterie 
\ Nebrouze by Hoche—Nebuleuse 
ESPINO (Brown, 1923) 
| Ballot by *Voter—*Cerito 
Rese Leaves \ “Colonial by Trenton—Thankful Blossom 
DEVALUE (Bay horse, 1938) 
Polydor {*Golden Broom by *“Sweeper—Zuna 
| Polly Ann by Superman—Princess Nettie 
OFF GOLD (Chestnut, 1932) 
*Silva Plana { Sardanapale by Prestige—Gemma 
\ Neigeuse oy Hurry On—Cisalpine (No. 2 family) 


William Ziegler, Jr., breeder; H. H. Haag, owner; J. Johnson, trainer. 


after trailing for a _ half-mile with Devalue, 
worked up gradually on the outside until he was 
in position to challenge. He found a stubborn 
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set of leaders, but in the clesing furlong wore 
them down, won by a half-length and seemed 
ready to draw clear. Incoming was second, a 
neck ahead of R. Robertson’s K. Dorko (109), 
which had been in contention mest of the way, 
and Kingfisher was an indifferent fourth, tiring 
near the end. In order followed Itabo (110), 
Spiral Pass, Firebroom (115), and Fair Call 
(105). Time, :24, :4935, 1:16%5, 1:431,, 1:50%5, 
track heavy. Stakes division, $4,250, $1,000, 
$500, $250. 

Devalue has been improving steadily. There 
was a good deal of room for it, because as a 2- 
year-cld he was unplaced in five starts. He won 
two races at three, last year won eight. The 
Paul Revere was his third win this year, his first 
stakes victory. He has started 55 times, won 13 
races, finished second seven times, third eight 
times, and has earned $19,825. He was foaled 
April 23, 1938. At Saratoga that year, Devalue, 
then a suckling, his dam and grandam were 
catalogued for sale. Off Gold and her foal, cata- 
logued as one unit, were ncet sold publicly; *Silva 
Plana was purchased by John Hay Whitney for 
$2,300, but Mr. Whitney put her in the Lexington 
Fall Sales the same year, got only $150 for her. 

Orr GOLD, unplaced in one start, four foals. 
Winners, Espino Gold, Devalue (stakes, above), 
both by Espino. *SILVA PLANA, placed five times 
in seven starts in France, six foals. Winners, 
The Leake, Silvador, both by Polydor. Producers, 
Off Gold (above), Silver Lagoon, also by Polydor. 
NEIGEUSE, winner Rothschild Sweepstakes, eight 
foals. Winners, Cristal, Sadi, Touronde, Flocon 
(in Algeria). Producer, *Silva Plana (above). 


« « » » 


Plea for Longacres 


The Washington Horse Breeders Association, 
now numbering more than 100 members, has pre- 
pared a 12-page brochure for submission to Gov. 
Arthur B. Leslie, setting forth reasons for grant- 
ing dates to the Longacres track, recently re- 
fused a license by the Washington Horse Racing 
Commission. The track has offered to operate its 
meeting with all profits to be turned over to war 
relief agencies. 

The Horse Racing Board, in refusing the li- 
cense, referred to housing and traffic problems. 
The brochure points out that housing conditions 
in the Renton district near the track are better 
than before America’s entry into the war, that 
there are no traffic problems in the neighborhood 
of the track. It suggested, quite gently, that 
housing and traffic problems, as well as those 
concerning transportation and manpower, were 
under Federal jurisdiction, not under that of the 
Washington Horse Racing Commission. 


« « » » 


Death of N. K. Beal 


N. K. Beal, 58-year-old owner and trainer of 
Odenton, Md., died at the Charles Town track 
May 19 of a sudden heart attack, shortly after he 
had saddled Miss Addie to win the fifth race of 
the day. Mr. Beal had been racing a small string 
in Maryland and West Virginia in recent years; 
earlier he had trained a rather extensive stable 
for W. M. Elder, and he also had trained for the 
late Joe Leiter. The best horse he owned was 
Sandy Beal, with which he won the inaugural 
running of the Chesapeake Stakes in 1920, and 
which he later sold for a reported $40,000. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln Fields 


HOUGH it had a muddy track all of its first 

week, the Lincoln Fields meeting at Haw- 
thorne continued to attract good crowds, the at- 
tendance on the first Saturday, May 22, being es- 
timated at 15,000. The track condition has had 
the effect of cutting fields somewhat, and for the 
Saturday racing there was one five-horse race, 
two which drew only six. 

The featured event was the $5,000 Crete Handi- 
cap, in which Woolford Farm ran one-two with 
Signator and Pig Tails, this being the second vic- 
tory for the Insco horse in the event. It also 
marked the first public appearance since the 
Kentucky Derby of Eddie Anderson's Burnt Cork. 
The 3-year-old was unable to match Signator’s 
speed, and tired at the finish to yield second 
place. The only other non-claiming event was an 
allowance race for 3-year-olds at 61. furlongs. 
This brought out only five horses, and the field 
was reduced to four when Jockey L. Whiting fell 
off the favorite, Kanopolis, a few strides after 
the start. Winner was Brolite Farm's King 
Leroy, a colt by Pari-Mutuel. 

The May 29 program will see the renewal of 
the Joliet Handicap, a $5,000 event for 2-year- 
olds at five furlongs. Black Swan, Ogham, 
Civil Liberty, Occupy (full brother to Occupa- 
tion) are among the eligibles, as are a number 
of juveniles whose form is not well established. 
Tne Joliet last year found Littletown winning 
from Occupation and others, and the 1940 and 
1941 renewals were won by Blue Delight and Al- 
sab respectively, so the winner may be regarded 
with considerable interest this year. 


Sportsman's Park Donation 


The week of charity racing conducted at 
Sportsman's Park, from April 24—-April 30, real- 
ized a total of $82,870, it was announced last 
week, and a check for that amount was presented 
May 19 to the Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 


Second Crete for Signator 


H. M. Woolf's Woolford Farm did a little bet- 
ter this year than lest with the Crete Handicap 
($5,000 added, 3-year-clds and up, six furlongs). 
The stable won it both years with Signator, which 
had 117 pounds for this season’s renewal at the 
Lincoln Fields meeting May 22; this year Wool- 
ford Farm also owned the second, Pig Tails (108). 
Two tracks are involved, of course, for this season 
the Lincoln Fields meeting is being run at Haw- 
thorne. 


{ *Teddy by Ajax—Rondeau 
*Sir Gallahad 111 | Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Concertina 
INSCO (Bay, 1928) 
{ Sunstar by Sundridge—Doris 
*Starflight \ Angelic by St. Angelo—Fota 
SIGNATOR (Chestnut colt, 1938) 
Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 
upremus \ *Mandy Hamilton by John o' Gaunt—My Sweetheart 
GREEN LEAF (Bay, 1929) 
{ Bulse by Disguise—Nethersole 
Bright Leaf =| Triad by *Star Shoot—Thirty-third (No. 10) 
: Herbert M. Woolf, breeder; Woolford Farm, owner; Ross 0. Higdon, 
rainer. 


The Woolford Farm entry was held at 9 to 10, 
and did not give its backers much anxiety. Sig- 
nator took the track in the first few strides, and 
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ecsily held his lead to the finish, winning in hand 
by two lengths. Pig Tails had to outfinish Eddie 
Anderson’s Burnt Cork (3, 105) in the last fur- 
long, taking second place by three-fourths of a 
length, and Mrs. A. M. Creech’s Sales Talk (115) 
was fourth. In order followed Wishbone (114), 
Flying Easy (105), and Happy Pilot (105). Time, 
12345, :4835, 1:16!5, track heavy. Stakes division, 
$4,140, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Signator, foaled April 4, 1938, at Mr. Woolf’s 
farm in Kansas, has started 36 times, won 11 
races, finished secend 11 times, third five times, 
and has earned $31,640. He also won the Clang 
and Lakeside Handicaps last year. 

GREEN LEAF, unplaced, four foals. Winners, 
Rifted Clouds (Washington Park Juvenile 
Stakes), Sherron Ann, Mixed Emotions, Signator 
(stakes, above), all by Insco. BRIGHT LEAF, win- 
ner, eight foals. Winners, Brown Leaf (24 
wins), Fugitive (through the field), Ripfield, Con- 
servator, Lord Autumn. TRIAD, winner, nine 
foals. Winners, Bright Leaf (producer, above), 
Wilkes-Barre (placed in stakes), Southern Pa- 
cific, Miami Triad, Lady Louise (producer), 
Bobby Folsom, Triassic, Imperial Betsy. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Opens 


APPY augury for the 73-day race meeting 

which opened May 22 at Detroit was the 
crowd of 20,848 which jammed the State Fair 
Grounds at the Motor City. The track is located 
squarely in Detroit, is not seriously dependent on 
private transportation, and with money plentiful 
in the manufacturing city, has every prospect for 
a very successful season. 

Purses were raised for the meeting this year, 
but no stakes are included in the program. How- 
ever, the six-furlong $5,000 Boots and Saddle 
Handicap which featured the first day’s racing is 
a Detroit equivalent of a stakes, though under 
overnight conditions. Mrs. E. McCuan’s Wise 
Moss was favored, but was never able to catch 
J. H. Rouse’s Three Percent, a 5-year-old Per- 
centage gelding which ran in front all the way 
and won by four lengths. A 11,g-mile Inaugural 
Handicap, with a $2,500 purse, went to Mrs. G. 
Allen's Florizan Beau, a Sun Hatter colt which 
won by ten lengths, again at the direct expense 
of the betting favorite. 

A jockey has to ride pretty well at Detroit, to 
judge by opening day. There were eight races, 
and only three jockeys got in the winner’s circle. 
The track is offering a $200 award for any jockey 
to ride four winners, and Paul Keiper collected 
this the first day, riding the first three winners, 
completing a quadruple in the fifth, an allowance 
race for 2-year-olds won by Milky Way Farm's 
Black Badge, by *Cohort. Johnny Adams ac- 
counted for two of the remaining races, and C. 
Turk won the others. 

Jockey Keiper’s first three winning races made 
up a triple for Dearborn Stable (James Powers) 
and for Trainer C. H. Smith, the winners being 
Tower Maid by *Carlaris, Albino by Jack High, 
and Swain by Ladysman. All were under claim- 
ing conditions. 


« « »» 
AScoT PARK, at Akron, Ohio, has been granted 


dates for a 19-day meeting, from July 31 through 
August 21. 
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Two Thousand Guineas 


FEW days before the wartime substitutes 

for the Guineas races were to have been 
run at Newmarket on Tuesday, May 18, an air- 
plane crashed into the Newmarket stands, oblig- 
ing the racing authority to postpone the two one- 
mile classic events. When the new Two Thou- 
sand Guineas was run, on Tuesday, May 25, the 
stands received a figurative shock which was in 
keeping with the literal shock they had already 
sustained. 

Nasrullah had been such a heavy favorite 
for the Two Thousand that most of the specu- 
lation on the race had centered around second 
place, and several likely candidates for that 
honor had been pointed out by the early-season 
form. But the son of Nearco finished fourth, 
with three of the candidates for second place 
ahead of him. Winner, at 18 to 1, was A. E. 
Saunders’ Kingsway, which took the lead in the 
last hundred yards and won by a nose from 
Capt. A. Gillson’s Pink Flower, with Way In 
third. Time for the mile was 1:3735. 

It was the first Two Thousand victory for 
Owner Saunders and for Jockey Sam Wragg. 
But for Trainer Joe Lawson, of Manton, it was 
the ninth such honor; and on this occasion 
Lawson spiced the pleasure of victory by send- 
ing out not only the winner but the third horse, 
Way In, as well. 

Kingsway is a bay colt by Fairway out of 
the French-bred mare Yenna (winner of the 
Prix Finlande as a 3-year-old in 1930 and dam 
of the French One Thousand Guineas winner 
Yonne), by *Ksar out of the Prix Biennial win- 
ner Yane, by Verwood out of the excellent 
French stakes winner Roselys, by Flying Fox, 
fourth dam the high-class Roquette, by Chal- 
eureux, fifth dam the good-class Roquebrune 
(dam of *Rock Sand), by St. Simon, sixth dam 
the One Thousand Guineas winner St. Mar- 
guerite, by Hermit. Bred by the late Lord 
Furness, Kingsway was purchased by Mr. 
Saunders as a yearling for 1,000 guineas. At 
two he won two of his three starts, including 
the Warminster Stakes, and on May 1 this year 
at Salisbury he had qualified for the Two Thou- 
sand by winning the one-mile Trial Stakes. 

Pink Flower, which came within inches of win- 
ning the race, is by the German champion Ole- 
ander. His dam, Plymstock, was returned to 
England in 1939 just before war was declared. 
Plymstock, high-class stakes winner and dam of 
the Oaks winner Pennycomequick and other good 
horses, was 22 years old when Pink Flower was 
foaled. 

The New One Thousand Guineas, for 3-year-old 
fillies, was to be run Wednesday, May 26. 


«« »» 


No Closer in Maryland 


Plans for settling fall dates for Maryland tracks 
went askew last week with the announcement by 
OPA that pleasure driving was forbidden after 
noon, May 20. A further factor in the confusion 
is that Chairman Frank Small’s term on the State 
Racing Commission expires July 1, and, in the ab- 
sence of any indication as to whether he will be 
reappointed, Mr. Small hesitates to make de- 
cisions with which a possible successor might dis- 
agree. 
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THE MASTER OF VALDINA 


MERSON F. WOODWARD was the hero of a 

story typical of the oil business and of the 
great Southwest. He began as an 11-year-old 
roustabout for the Carter Oil Company in Penn- 
sylvania. He moved westward as he worked his 
way up, in Ohio, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, as driller, superintendent, promoter, 
speculator. Eventually with T. P. Lee, of Hous- 
ton, and the late Frank Yount, of Beaumont, he 
organized the Yount-Lee Oil Company which ex- 
ploited the vast riches of the Spindletop dome 
near Beaumont, Texas. The company’s holdings 
were sold out in 1935 for approximately $46,000,- 
000, and Emerson Woodward turned to Thorough- 
bred horses to enjoy his fortune. 

According to Earl Ruby of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Mr. Woodward, riding out to the 
Lincoln Fields track in Chicago about five years 
ago, turned to his trainer, J. J. Flanigan, and ex- 
ulted, “‘Well, I sold the last of my oil interests 
today. I’ve got nothing to do now but fool with 
horses.” 

But Mr. Woodward wasn’t fooling when he 
turned to horses. He was in dead earnest. 
Spending lavishly, he made his 19,000-acre Val- 
dina Farm in Texas one of the best equipped 
Thoroughbred nurseries in North America, built 
two eye-opening stables and a training track. In 
a few years he had one of the largest and most 
formidable racing stables in the country, and a 
stud of comparable size. Already he was trying 
for the Kentucky Derby and other great races 
with his home-breds and was moving up near the 
top of the list of leading breeders. 

The story ended violently. On the night of 
Saturday, May 22, Mr. and Mrs. Woodward were 
driving from their residence in Houston to Val- 
dina Farms when their automobile was struck by 
a train at a crossing about a mile east of the 
town of D’Hanis. Mrs. Woodward, a native of 
Woodsfield, Ohio, was killed and her husband 
was mortally injured and died the following Mon- 
day in a hospital at Hondo. On March 5, 1936, 
their only son, Harley E. Woodward, had been 
killed in an airplane accident, and their only liv- 
ing descendant is Robert Woodward, 16-year-old 
son of Harley and now a student at Texas Mili- 
tary Institute. When Brownie Leach, of THE 
BLooD-HORSE, was a visitor at Valdina Farms in 
1938, Mr. Woodward toid him that the ranch had 
been deeded to his grandson and was operated 
under lease. Other survivors in the immediate 
family include Mr. Woodward's daughter-in-law 
and his brother, W. Z. Woodward. 

Whether this family catastrophe will mean the 
disappearance from the Turf of the great Valdina 
Farm stable may not be known immediately. Mr. 
Woodward's will may hold an answer. 

Mr. Woodward, who was an expert trapshooter 
before he became interested in race horses, began 
his activities as a Thoroughbred breeder in 1933, 
when he purchased the stallions Bagenbaggage 
and Portmanteau and nine broodmares. In 1935 
he purchased Sortie from Morton L. Schwartz, 
and at the dispersal of W. R. Coe’s Shoshone 
Stud in the fall of that year he bought Osculator, 
one of the best sons of Pompey, for $18,000. 
Bagenbaggage and Osculator are still at the 
ranch, and three other stallions now stand there 
with them, Teddy’s Comet, *Knight’s Caprice, and 
Petrose. More than a hundred mares, many of 
them already distinguished as good producers or 
race mares, are included in the haras. Mr. Wood- 
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ward made something of a specialty of mares by 
Sweep and *Sir Gallahad III. 

Horses bred by Valdina Farms won $167,472 in 
1940, $157,367 in 1941, and $217,352 in 1942, when 
the nursery ranked eleventh in point of money 
won and ninth in number of wins among Ameri- 
can breeders. First stakes winner to Mr. Wood- 
ward’s credit was Palan, foaled in 1934, bred in 
partnership with Earl B. Smith. Later came 
Viscounty, Valdina Myth, Valdina Groom, Valdina 
Alpha, Valdina Marl, Valdina Orphan, and Val- 
dina Sol. 

The race tracks first knew Mr. Woodward in 
1934, when he began racing as the Running W 
Ranch. (His first starter, Sallie Ellen, ran last 
in a claiming race at Alamo Downs, San An- 
tonio.) But the Running W was discovered to 
have been registered as a brand by another cattle 
breeder, and later the horses ran under the part- 
nership names of Woodward and (Earl B.) Smith 
and Woodward and (William B.) Barnhill. By 
1935 Mr. Woodward had invented the name Val- 
dina (a combination of the names of the coun- 
ties where the ranch lies, Uvalde and Medina), 
but he continued to use the Woodward and Barn- 
hill racing colors, maroon, white WB front and 
back, white cap. Mr. Barnhill remained a part- 
ner until 1936. 

As the size and quality of the stable increased, 
the Valdina stable became one of the most im- 
portant in America. In 1937, when it included 
the 2-year-old Teddy’s Comet and the 3-year-old 
Eagle Pass, its earnings were $100,560. Among 
owners it ranked eighth in 1940 with earnings of 
$118,125, and in 1942, with the home-bred Val- 
dina Orphan and the Irish importation *Rounders 
among its shining lights, it ranked fifth with 
$166,055. J. J. Flanigan, veteran Louisville train- 
er, handled the establishment until two years ago, 
and the former jockey Frank Catrone has been 
the trainer since Mr. Flanigan’s resignation. 
Frank Podesta, of Memphis, has had general su- 
pervision of sales and purchases. More than 
thirty horses are included in the stable now at 
Hawthorne for the Lincoln Fields meeting. 

In 1935 Mr. Woodward bought from Coldstream 
Stud for $5,100 a *Bull Dog colt which he named 
Valdina. The colt was a moderate performer, but 
he started something in American racing. Be- 
ginning in 1939 Mr. Woodward began using the 
prefix Valdina for all the names of his home-bred 
horses, and in 1942 there were 111 starters named 
Valdina something-or-other. 

To the racing public Emerson F. Woodward was 
a retiring, self-effacing millionaire who named 
his horses Valdina something because it was diffi- 
cult to find good names otherwise. To those who 
knew him well he was one of the kindliest, most 
charitable, most sportsmanlike, most determined 
men of the Turf. 


» » 


Death of Parker Corning 


On April 3 Mrs. Parker Corning died at her 
home near Albany, N. Y. On May 24 her hus- 
band, former Congressman Parker Corning, died 
at the age of 69, after a short illness. 

To settle Mrs. Corning’s estate, arrangements 
had already been made by the Fasig-Tipton Com- 
pany to sell the Thoroughbreds she owned, at an 
auction sale to be held Friday morning, May 28, 
at Belmont Park. Among the horses to be sold 
is Attention, winner of the 1941 Classic Stakes 
and, after Shut Out, best of the sons of Equipoise. 
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STUD NEWS 


High Strung, *Castel Fusano 


T Douglas M. Davis’ High Hope Farm, a few 

miles from Lexington, there have been stand- 
ing for the 1942 breeding season four stallions, 
Mr. Davis’ *Halcyon Gift, Allen T. Simmons’ 
Eternal Bull, Dr. Roberto Vieites and Ernesto 
Godoy’s *Castel Fusano, and Robert L. Gerry’s 
High Strung. On Tuesday of this week Mr. Davis 
informed THE BLoop-HoRSE that he had purchased 
High Strung and that Dr. Vieites, of Havana, had 
leased *Castel Fusano to Walter G. McCarty, of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., to stand for three years in 
California. 

High Strung, foaled in 1926, won the Belmont 
Park and Pimlico Futurities and was one of the 
highest-class sons of High Time. He was an 
orphaned foal of the stakes winner Emotion, by 
Friar Rock out of *Affection, a noted broodmare 
whose produce included the famed producer 
Heloise. He stood in his early years at Mr. 
Gerry’s Aknusti Stud in New York, was kept 
briefly at Adolphe Pons’ Country Life Farm in 
Maryland, and has been at High Hope since 1940. 
Mr. Gerry reserved two seasons annually. Mr. 
Davis’ plans: “I’m going to get him a full book in 
1944.” 

*Castel Fusano, foaled in France in 1935, by 
*Ksar—Red Flame, by Vermilion Pencil, was bred 
and raced by Joseph E. Widener, winning good 
races in high-class company in that country. His 
first “crop,” foaled in 1940, consisted of one 
horse, Generosity, which was a winner at two 
last year. He stood first at Mr. Widener’s Elmen- 
dorf Farm, then as Harrie B. Scott’s Shandon 
Farm, Lexington. Last fall he was purchased 
privately by Dr. Roberto A. Vieites and Ernesto 
Godoy, of Havana, and moved to High Hope. 

As soon as arrangements can be made *Castel 
Fusano will be transferred to Mr. McCarty’s 
Rolling Hills Farm at Chatsworth in the San 
Fernando Valley near Los Angeles, where Lassa- 
tor and Dah He are already in the stud. 


E. R. BRADLEY STABLE 


F the 22 horses which make up the 1943 stable 

of Edward Riley Bradley, 16 are 2-year-olds, 
most of them by the home stallions, but including 
a few others, notably six from the first crop by 
War Admiral. Oldest horse in the stable is the 
6-year-old Bashful Duck, by *Chicle—-Baba Ken- 
ny, by Black Servant, which was a work horse 
for Bimelech when the two were 3-year-olds. 
There are two 4-yeur-olds: Bless Me, blk. c. by 
*Sickle—-Buginarug, by Blue Larkspur; and 
British Flyer, ch. c. by Equipoise—-Bar Nothing, 
by Blue Larkspur. The others: 


3-Year-Olds 


Besieged, br. f., by Balladier—*La Troienne, by *Teddy. 

Betty Johnson, ch. f., by *Cohort—Bloodroot, by Blue 
Larkspur. 

Bright Green, b. f., by Blue Larkspur—*Knockaney 
Bridge, by Bridge of Earn. 


2-Year-Olds 


Baraka, b. c., by Blue Larkspur—Cartela, by *Chicle. 

Beach Head, ch. c., by Hard Tack—Bubblette, by Bub- 
bling Over. 

~ Mac, b. f., by War Admiral—Baba Kenny, by Black 
Servant. 

Beneva, ch. f., by Balladier—*Clonaslee, by Orpiment. 

Best Blister, b. f., by War Admiral—Bacchanal, by Bur- 

goo King. 
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Black Gang, blk. c., by War Admiral—Babys Breath, by 
*Sickle. 

Bleebok, br. f., by Blue Larkspur—*Forteresse, by 
Sardanapale. 

Blue Line, b. f., by Burgoo King—Big Hurry, by Black 
Toney. 

B Nineteen, b. c., 
*North Star IIT. 

Bomb Dolly, b. f., by Omaha—Baby League, by Bub- 
bling Over. 

Bomb Sight, b. c., 
Blue Larkspur. 

Bounding Bow, blk. c., 
by Black Toney. 

Bradwin, b. c., by Burgoo King—Beauty Slave, by Black 
Toney. 

Bric A Bac, ch. c., by War Admiral—Bloodroot, by Blue 
Larkspur. 

Broke Even, b. c., by Blue Larkspur—*La Troienne, by 
*Teddy. 

By Jimminy, br. c., 

lue Larkspur. 


bv War Admiral—Bitindependent, by 


by War Admiral—Bird Flower, by 


by *Challenger II—Beanie M., 


by *Pharamond II—Rnuginarug, by 


«« » » 


*Bahram's Champion in India 


N THE BLOOD-HORSE of February 28, 1942, was 

reported the victory of Golden Fawn, grey 
horse, foaled in 1937, by *Bahram out of *Mah- 
moud’s dam, Mah Mahal, in the Eclipse Stakes in 
India. This year Golden Fawn has repeated his 
victory in the Eclipse Stakes. The following 
notes concerning him were received recently from 
E. E. Coussell of the British Bloodstock Agency, 
London, under date of March 29. 


Just received from Bombay the Official Card dated 
January 16 which gives me the results of racing in 
Bombay from the time the season commenced on 
November 7. Golden Fawn then had raced once 
only. it was on January 9 when he won the West- 
ern Incia Cup over one mile for horses in Class I. 
The race was worth about £1,200 to the winner. 
Golden Fawn carried 133 pounds and won by a 
neck from Ginger Boy, to whom he was giving 24 
pounds. Third, five lengths away, was Fortunate 
Lad, receiving 26 pounds. There were 15 runners, 
some of the best in India. Golden Fawn was a 4-5 
favorite. It was his first start at the Bombay season. 
Later on, as you know, he won again a most valu- 
able race in India, the Eclipse Stakes. . . . Golden 
Fawn was the outstanding horse in Bombay last 
year, when he was unbeaten, and he has consoli- 
dated and extended that great reputation this season. 


Golden Fawn was one of the first crop of foals 
got in England by the unbeaten *Bahram, whose 
first American-bred foals are 2-year-olds this 
season. 


« « » » 


New Jersey's Commission 


Gov. Charles Edison, of New Jersey, has ap- 
pointed William Hildebrand to the State Racing 
Commission, the appointment waiting on con- 
firmation by the State Senate. Another position 
on the commission is vacant, and Governor Edi- 
son is reported to be considering some 20 persons 
for it. 


« « »» 


Report from Mexico City 


J. A. Estes, editor of THE BLOooD-HORSE, re- 
turned this week from a trip to Mexico City. 
Next week’s issue will include his report of the 
progress of racing at the new Hipodromo de las 
Americas. 
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BREEDERS ON BREEDERS' AWARDS 


HE board of directors of the Thoroughbred 

Club of America attended a meeting called 
May 21 at the Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
by President James C. Stone, considered sug- 
gestions on breeders’ awards. Nearly unanimous 
sentiment was that good purses and high-class 
racing, rather than breeders’ prizes, would place 
breeders on an economically sound basis. Though 
most of those present were eligible for breeders’ 
prizes, and had in fact received awards from the 
New York tracks, it was agreed with only one 
dissenting vote that no awards should go to the 
breeders of winners of claiming races. 

Immediate focus of the meeting was the draft- 
ing of suggestions to the management of Arling- 
ton and Washington Parks for breeders’ prizes. 
President Stone asked each individual at the 
meeting for an opinion, and after informal dis- 
cussion a motion was placed before the group, 
suggesting that purses, not breeders’ awards, be 
made the primary objective, that such awards be 
restricted to non-claiming races. The motion was 
passed, 13 to 1, and later President Stone drafted 
a letter to Ben F. Lindheimer, expressing the 
club’s recognition and appreciation of the high 
purses and high racing standards of the two Chi- 
cago meetings, the hope that these would continue 
to be the main avenues of improvement, the re- 
quest for awards only for breeders of the better 
horses. 

Present at the meeting, in addition to the presi- 
dent, were Secretary Alex Bower, Ira Drymon, 
Charles Asbury, Charles A. Kenney, Thomas Carr 
Piatt, Dan Midkiff, Olin Gentry, Leslie Combs, 
Warren Wright, Jay D. Weil, Thomas R. Under- 
wood, Charles Nuckois, and Joe H. Palmer. 


« « »» 


Golden Gate 


It was announced in Oakland, Calif., May 19 
that application to reopen the Golden Gate track 
had been made to Army authorities. The track, 
which ran five days before sinking into the mud 
in the first months of 1941, would hardly be out 
of the woods if the Army consents. Approval 
from holders of liens, from the California Horse 
Racing Board, and the Santa Fe Railroad (which 
owns the property on which the plant was built) 
would still be necessary. 


« « »» 


Judy Johnson in Canada 


Miss Judy Johnson, who this spring became the 
first woman rider licensed in Maryland (she rode 
in a couple of steeplechases, without setting any 
of the brush jumps afire), hopes to get a license 
from the Incorporated Canadian Racing Associa- 
tions to ride in Canada this summer. No formal 
application has been made. James Heffering, 
chairman of the I. C. R. A., said he was not in 
favor of granting trainers’ or jockeys’ licenses to 
women, thought Miss Johnson would get a hearing 
nevertheless. 


«« »» 


THE Michigan Racing Commission has appoint- 
ed Judge Joseph A. Murphy as the state steward 
for the Detroit meeting. 
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American Money Winners 


Horse Starts 1st 2nd 3rd Amount 
Whirlaway, 1938 _______- 58 32 15 8 $560,911 
Seabiscuit, 1983 _-.....__. 89 33 15 13 437,730 
Sun Beau, 1925 ___-_____ 74 33 12 10 376,744 
45 24 10 4 345,165 
Equipoise, 1928 _________ 51 29 10 4 338,610 
Challedon, 1936 _....--.. 44 20 7 6 334,660 
Gallant Fox, 1927 _____-_ 17 11 3 2 328,165 
{ 2% 8 5 303.039 
Mate, 1928 ___ 20 14 19 301,810 
+Top Flight, 1929 _______ 16 12 0 0 275,900 
War Admiral, 1934 ______ 26 21 3 1 273.240 
Blue Larkspur, 1926 ____ 16 10 3 1 272,070 
Twenty Grand, 1928 ____ 25 14 4 3 261, 790 
Display, 19278 ........... 103 23 25 27 256,326 
Shut Ont, 1939 _._._..._... 24 11 4 1 256,182 
Victorian, 1925 __- 18 9 1 
Exterminator, 1915 _____100 50 17 17 
Man o’ War, 1917 —.----- 21 20 1 0 
Bimelech, 1937 11 2 1 
Mioland, 1937 _ 45 17 10 5 
Sarazen, 1921 = snes 27 2 6 225,000 
Count Fleet, 1940 > 20 15 1 1 214 960 
Top Row, 19381 14 9 213,870 
Mike Hall, 1924 _________ 7% 19 10 12 213,420 
*Kayak II, 1985 .......... 26 14 8 1 213,205 
Crusader, 1923 _- aoe ee 18 8 4 203,261 
Stagehand, RC 9 3 6 200,110 
Discovery, 1931 EEsAe 27 10 10 195,287 
Mad Haiter, 1916 _______ 98 32 22 15 194,525 
Domino, 1891  ___-------- 25 19 2 1 193.650 
Whichone, 1927 _-------. 14 10 2 1 
Occupation, 1940 _____- - 13 9 3 0 
Jamestown, 1928 ~__----- 19 12 3 2 
Sysonby, 1902 ........... 15 14 0 1 
Misstep, 1925 ............ 54 21 12 4 
Faireno, 1929 17 1 6 
Reigh Count, 1925 ____-_ 27 12 4 0 
Colin, 1905 15 0 0 
*+Princess Doreen, 1921 __ 94 34 15 17 f 
Big Pebble, 1936 __-----_ 41 8 8 ¢ 172.917 
Johnstown, 1936 -_------ 21 14 0 3 169,315 
Rosemont, 1932 -.-..---. 2% 7 6 3 168,750 
Morvan, ........... 16 12 2 1 165,909 
t*Azucar, 1928 .......... 66 13 11 11 159.725 
37 23 4 157,975 
High Strung, 1926 __-___ 14 7 2 1 156,390 
38 2 6 6 155,545 
Eight Thirty, “1936 ______ 27 16 3 5 155,475 
Omaha, 1932 —__ 22 9 7 2 154,755 
Golden Prince, 1924 ____- “135 28 22 23 154,000 

+Filly. tOn flat and over jumps. 


Bold face type indicates horses still in training. 

Notes: Racing of May 22 included. Six of the horses 
listed above raced in England as well as in America, 
and their English records, accounting for first, second, 
and third monies, are included, with the sovereign esti- 
mated at $5. The English records of these horses: 


Horse (Age) Starts Ist 2nd 3rd Amount 
10 1 2 2 £ 790 
Twenty Grand (7) ---- 2 0 0 0 oa 
Mike Hall (5) —....... 2 0 0 0 ‘i 
Reigh Count (4) ------ 5 1 1 0 2,42 
4 1 0 0 275 
| 4 2 2 0 1,730 
«« »» 


Calumet Farm Sells Three 


Calumet Farm announces the sale of Nippy, 3- 
year-old filly by *Blenheim II—Hastinip, and 
Early N Smart, 4-year-old colt by *Blenheim II 
Sun Edah, to Max Wexler, of Cleveland, and the 
sale of Tattle Tale, 2-year-old filly by Question- 
naire——Potheen, to C. C. Winters, of Detroit. The 
sales were made at Churchill Downs, where the 
three horses were in training. 
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Kindergarten’s 
Homeland 


Racing Evitcr, The Eveuing Pest 


Soldiers and Sales 


ELLINGTON, New Zealand, April 14.—-De- 

spite the fact that World War No. 2 has 
had a disruptive effect on racing, the sport 
of kings and of commoners is still being con- 
ducted in New Zealand, if in slightly lesser de- 
gree than in pre-war days. Actually, the restric- 
tion in the number of meetings has had the ef- 
fect of drawing ever-increasing crowds and the 
figures being handled by the totalizators are set- 
ting fresh records. Bookmakers are not legalized 
in New Zealand, although it must be admitted 
that they operate quite freely behind the scenes 
in all towns and cities throughout the Dominion. 
Consequently, at the race course itself patrons 
make ali their investments through the totaliza- 
tor, and at the past autumn fixture of the Welling- 
ton Racing Club no less than £151,182 was handled 
on the one day. Earlier, £172,781 had passed 
through the totalizator on the second day of the 
two-day summer meeting on the same course, 
Trentham, which ranks as one of the best racing 
tracks in New Zealand, quite apart from the fact 
that its stands are definitely superior to any other 
in the land. 

Khaki-clad soldiers furnish no small quota of 
race patrons these days, and overseas visitors, if 
only temporary, are becoming keenly interested 
in the sport here. New Zealanders feel that they 
have an association with the U. S. A. since the 
days of Phar Lap, which was bred in this coun- 
try, although sold as a juvenile to Australia, 
made history for himself in your land. Of more 
recent date you have secured *Beau Pere for 
stud duty, this son of the English sire Son-in- 
Law and the Polymelus mare Cinna having origin- 
ally been imported to New Zealand. Unfortunate- 
ly, he was later sold to Australia, and it was the 
irony of things that following the sale of his 
half-brother, Mr. Standfast (by Buchan), the 
stock of this importation should have brought 
themselves very much into prominence. Like 
*Beau Pere, Mr. Standfast was purchased by an 
Australian studmaster, and what is New Zealand's 
loss will be Australia’s gain. 

This little country has long been famed as a 
Thoroughbred nursery, and in pre-war days its 
National Yearling Sales attracted buyers, or their 
representatives, from Australia and India. It 
was quite a national industry, but the outbreak 
of war seriously affected patronage by overseas 
sportsmen. Nevertheless, at the annual sales in 
January a few choice lots were sold to Australi- 
ans, but in restricted numbers, and five are des- 
tined to go to India, though when shipping ar- 
rangements will be possible is meantime in the 
lap of the gods. But for the war the strength of 
our sires would have been materially augmented. 
A certain few did find their way here, and there 
was keen competition for the first of the progeny 
of several of them. The stock of Battle Song, by 
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Spearmint from Hammerkop, by Carbine from 
the Gallinule mare Maid of the Mist, averaged 
good prices, the top being 1,200 guineas, but four 
others went at 900, 700, 625, and 500 guineas. By 
the presence of Battle Song is being reintroduced 
through Carbine the Musket blood which original- 
ly made fame in this land. Prior to being sent to 
England Carbine established a strong sire line in 
Australia, his son, Wallace, being the best stallion 
of his time. The English Derby winner, Coronach, 
although getting on in years, was represented by 
two lots, but one colt was not offered in the ring, 
his sale being completed privately at a four-figure 
price to a Queensland runholder. The other was 
a particularly massive colt, being sold at 825 
guineas, but whether he will stand up to racing 
remains to be seen. Two of the progeny of the 
French-bred Lang Bian, which is a son of Mas- 
sine, winner of the Ascot Gold Cup in England 
and of 11 races in France, brought 900 guineas 
each. This family promises to add to the staying 
blood in the Dominion. It was most unfortunate 
that Golden Eagle, a son of Fairway and half- 
brother to Tip the Wink, winner of the Spring 
Stakes, Newmarket Caterham Stakes, Epsom, and 
Bretby Stakes, Newmarket, should have died 
shortly after his arrival from England. How- 
ever, he covered a few mares in his only season 
at the stud, and one of his get brought 800 guin- 
eas. While there has been competition for the 
progeny of new sires, the stock of Foxbridge, an 
imported son of Foxlaw, winner of the Ascot Gold 
Cup, Northumberland Plate, etc., not only topped 
the sales at 1,400 guineas, but returned splendid 
average prices. For the past two seasons Fox- 
bridge has headed the sires’ list in the Dominion, 
and he is well-nigh certain to do it again this 
term. 


The Idol 


HILE comparisons between champions of 

ancient and modern days are all but im- 
possible, there are many of the older brigade 
who contend that Kindergarten, the Dominion’s 
present champion, is the equal if not the superior 
of our “stars” of the past, Carbine and Phar Lap, 
both of which were born in this land. Kinder- 
garten is unique in certain respects for he has 
won high honors over distances from six furlongs 
to two miles, yet has not a single time-record to 
his credit. Phar Lap did establish race and course 
records, although new champions have come along 
to set new figures, but the only record that Kin- 
dergarten can claim in that respect is his record 
at Ellerslie when he won the Auckland Cup last 
Christmas. However, what was still more at- 
tractive was that he also established a weight- 
carrying record for the Auckland Cup at the 
same time. Despite being burdened with 10.2, or 
142 pounds as you recognize it, he smothered the 
opposition over the final half-mile, winning pull- 
ing up by five lengths. And he ran the two miles 
on the grass in 3:22. 

A son of Kincardine, a Gay Crusader horse 
from the Sundridge mare Sundrilla, and a good 
winner in England, Kindergarten descends from 
the Valkyrian-Adornment mare Valadore, dam 
earlier of Native Song and Native Chief (by 
Hunting Song), which have done fairly well as 
jumpers. However, they fall far short of their 
august half-brother. Nevertheless, Kindergarten 
made a very modest entry upon his Turf career, 
it being not till he was a 3-year-old that he 
directed attention to himself by registering 10 
successive wins over varying distances and em- 
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bodying weight-for-age and handicap events. That 
term he built up a record of 10 wins, two sec- 
onds, and one third in 13 starts. Plans were then 
laid for an Australian campaign, but at his first 
start, in the Warwick Farm Stakes, he had to be 
content with sharing third honors. His Dominion 
supporters were dumbfounded, but reports later 
made it apparent that the New Zealand jockey 
had been well shepherded in the race. Instead of 
going on with his engagements Kindergarten was 
returned home; indeed, he was under a cloud for 
a time. The reports were proved to be unstable 
when the champion made his reappearance in a 
sprint race over six furlongs at Hawke’s Bay. He 
ran second, but was a good thing beaten. Then, 
he entered upon an all-triumphant ‘“‘trot”’ by win- 
ning the Harcourt Stakes, 11 furlongs, at Trent- 
ham; the Canterbury Cup, 1!2 miles, at Riccar- 
ton; and the Auckland Cup (2 m.); the Taranaki 
Stakes (6 f.); and the North Island Challenge 
Stakes (7 f.), at Trentham, the last two events 
being weight-for-age. All galloping tracks in 
New Zealand are turf, but those in the Auckland 
Province differ from the other tracks in that they 
are right-handed. However, no matter what way 
he was required to race, or whether the tracks 
possessed long or short straights, Kindergarten 
triumphea over all difficulties. In his career to 
date he has now won £13,000. Not a particularly 
great model of a Thoroughbred, he is a galloping 
machine when in action. He must be ranked 
among the truly great horses of all time in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Unfortunately, he is a 
“rig” and will be of no use at the stud at the 
close of his racing career. 


Royal Lancer 


HILE he cannot claim the array of successes 

of Kindergarten, a “find” of the current rac- 
ing season is Royal Lancer, winner of the New 
Zealand Cup in November last. Bred and owned 
in Southland, a province at the far end of the 
South Island, Royal Lancer is a product of im- 
ported Irish Lancer, a sire which was bred in Eng- 
land in 1929, being by Allenby from Bright 
Hackle, the sire of the dam being given as either 
General Gough or Royal Hackle II. On the other 
side of the family tree, Royal Lancer comes from 
Winsome Sister, which was by the Australian- 
bred Some Boy II from Sister Regis, tracing back 
to imported Pulchra. Prior to the N. Z. Cup 
(2 m.) meeting at Riccarton, the home of the 
Canterbury Jockey Club, North Islanders had not 
had the opportunity of seeing this southerner. 
They were wiser men after the event. The North 
had strong representation that day, but Royal 
Lancer won the £2,000 race quite comfortably 
under 123 pounds. Advanced to 137 for the Met- 
ropolitan Handicap (1!2 m.) on the second day, 
he was beaten into third place, The Joker being 
the winner when in receipt of 33 pounds. Later 
he won the Invercargill Cup (114 m.) under 141 
pounds. At the Dunedin meeting he beat some 
useful sprinters over a mile in the James Hazlett 
Gold Cup under weight-for-age scale, and was 
then brought to this island for the Wellington 
Cup, £3,000, two miles. He was weighted at 128 
in the stronger company and The Joker, which 
had been allowed in at 100 pounds, caught him 
on the post. In the W. R. C. Handicap, £1,500 
(11. m.), on the second day he ran second with 
135 to Rakanui, which had 121. Whether Royal 
Lancer will carry his record further remains to 
be seen, but it has frequently happened that New 
Zealand Cup winners do not carry their efforts 
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much further, the physical strain having been 
too great. 

In the years gone by New Zealand-bred horses 
have won high honors in Australia, some being 
owned on that side of the Tasman and others 
taken campaigning there. However, the current 
season has not found any really outstanding 
youngsters as in former years, and the question 
of the outstanding juvenile is still open to ques- 
tion. A few seasons back we produced a par- 
ticularly rich crop in Beau Vite and Beaulivre, 
two sons of *Beau Pere, and High Caste, by Bu- 
landshar. All three made their marks before 
going to Australia and there carried their ac- 
counts still further. For decades past New 
Zealand has played leading roles where Thor- 
oughbreds are concerned in Australia, and but 
for the war many more of our stock would have 
found their way there. We are very proud of our 
champions of the past, and proud also of the 
Thoroughbreds we still produce. Maybe we are 
too racing conscious. 


« « »» 


Mutual Respect 


Chairman Herbert Bayard Swope, of the New 
York State Racing Commission, has suggested 
that the National Association of State Racing 
Commissioners endorse the following rule: 


Every commission shall respect the rulings 
each other commission and if any change is made 
in such a ruling it can only be made in the state ci 
original jurisdiction. 


In practice, the states do respect each other's 
rulings, but there is nothing in the various rules 
of racing to prevent one state from disregarding 
the rulings of another. 


«« » » 


Gulfstream Park Stirs 


It was reported from Miami May 19 that James 
Donn, a Miami florist, had taken over the inter- 
ests of Mrs. Marie Horning in the bankrupt Gulf- 
stream Park, in Broward County, Florida, and 
was planning a meeting next winter “if things go 
well.””. Mr. Donn said he had contracted for 80 
per cent of the secured claims against the track, 
which also has unsecured claims against it 
amounting to about $700,000, and that he would 
apply for racing dates in about a month. 

Gulfstream Park opened February 1, 1939, ran 
four days, folded. 


« « »» 


Unusual Double 


A double which owners will not particularly 
envy was scored at Belmont Park May 18, when 
the stable of Louis B. Mayer, trained by C. A. 
Roles, won two races. The winners were Blue 
Serge, by Blue Larkspur, and *Jury Box, an 
Irish-bred by Fair Trial. Both were 4-year-old 
maidens, making their first starts. 


«« » » 


BELAIR STuUb’s Vagrancy, champion of the 3- 
year-old fillies last year, won her first 1943 race, 
on her third try, when she took the overnight 
Bateau Handicap at Belmont Park May 24. 
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FOALS OF 1943 


Circle M Farm, E. S. Moore, Lexington 


Malvina B., by Sir John Johnson: B. f. by *Sir Gallahad 
III, May 5. Mare to Big Pebble. 

New Flower, by Discovery: Ch. f. by Big Pebble, May 
13. Mare to Big Pebble. 


Clear View Farm, Howard E. Sellers, Versailles, Ky. 
Bad Breaks, by *Epinard: B. c. by Stagehand, May 5. 
Creel Brown, Jr., Bardstown, Ky. 


Wood Thistle, by Judge Hay: B. f. by Deliberator, May 
5. (Creel Brown, Jr. and E. H. Taylor Hay.) 


Corum Farms, Ashby Corum, Madisonville, Ky. 

Ball Dress, by Dress Parade: B. f. by Port au Prince, 
Jan. 30. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Biota, by *Pot au Feu: B. f. by Reaping Reward, April 
22. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Cindy, by Stimulus: B. f. by *Man O'Night, March 4. 
Mare to Port au Prince. 

Calm Weather, by *Carlaris: B. f. by Port au Prince, 
April 20. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Darkling, by Macaw: Ch. f. by Port au Prince, March 
°6. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Philwex, by Saxon: Ch. f. by Chance Play, March 19. 
Mare to Port au Prince. 

Swing Corners, by Sleepy Head: Ch. f. by Port au 
Prince, May 17. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Thunder Lou, by Thunderer: B. f. by Port au Prince, 
Feb. 28. Mare to Port au Prince. 

Transy, by Transmute: B. c. by *Man O'Night. March 
24. Mare to Port au Prince. 


Greentree Stable, Lexington 


Never Change, by *Royal Minstrel: B. f. by *Valedic- 
tory II, Mav 18. Mare to Amphitheatre. 
High Hope Farm, Douglas Davis, Lexington 
Duo, by *Sickle: Br. c. by Zacaweista, May 13. Mare 
to Balladier. 
Pantica, by Fair Play: Ch. f. by High Strung, May 20. 
Mare to *Haleyon Gift. (A. F. Wall.) 
Merryland Farms, Danny Shea, Hyde, Ma. 
*Brown Queen II, by Nid d'Or: Br. c. by Ekwanok, 


7 10. Mare to Charing Cross. (C. Howard Roth- 
uss.) 


Montpelier Farm, Mrs. Marion du Pont Scott, 
Montpelier Station, Va. 

*Fairy Dream, by Dastur: B. f. by *Blenheim II, March 
12. Mare to Annapolis. 

Forswear, by *Jacopo: B. c. by Annapolis, May 3. Mare 
to Annapolis. 

Hornpiper, by Annapolis: Ch. c. by *Blenheim II, April 
30. Mare to Pilate. 

“Seay Beware, by Knight of Kilcash: B. f. by Annapo- 
Is, May 6. 

*Lady Noel, bv Gainsborough: B. c. by Annapolis, Feb. 
28. Mare to Annapolis. 

*Little Muff, by Sardanapale: B. c. by Annapolis, May 
2. Mare to Battleship. 

Sun FTo, by *Sun Briar: B. f. by Annapolis, April 12. 
Mare to Battleship. 
Old Kenney Farm, George D. Widener, Lexington 

After Dark, by Pompey: Ch. f. by Eight Thirty, April 
2. Mare to *Sickle. 

Evening, by St. James: B. c. by Eight Thirty, April 30. 
Mare to Eight Thirty. 

High Fleet, by Jack High: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad III, 
April 3. Mare to Eight Thirty. 

Lets Dine, by Jack High: B. f. by St. James, April 7. 
Mare to Johnstown. 

Sovietta, by *Stefan the Great: Ch. c. by Eight Thirty, 
April 4. Mare to Questionnaire. 

Straightlace, by John P. Grier: Ch. c. by Eight Thirty, 
March 24. Mare died. 

Thorn Apple, by Jamestown: Ch. f. by Eight Thirty, 
April 10. Mare to *Mahmoud. 

Valkara, by Gallant Fox: Ch. f. by *Blenheim II, April 
9. Mare to Jamestown. 


Prospect Hill Stud, Mrs. R. H. Heighe, Bel Air, Ma._ 


Maigre, by *Aethelstan II: Ch. f. by Purple Knight, 
April 2. Mare to Zayin. 

Palmyra, by Campfire: Ch. f. by *Aethelstan II, May 2. 
Mare to *Aethelstan IT. 

Park, by *Wrack: Ch. f. by Purple Knight, April 1. 
Mare to Zayin. 
Plot, by Theatrical: B. f. by *Aethelstan II, April 30. 

Mare to Purple Knight. 
Svarky, by *Durbar II: Br. f. by Purple Knight, April 
Wise Sister, by Wise Counsellor: Ch. f. by *Aethelstan 
II, April 29. Mare to Zayin. 
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Ridgelawn Farm, Malcolm B. Stone, Milton, Mass. 
Diablerie, by Diavolo: B. c. by Valerian, April 4. Mare 
to Valerian. (Alfred R. DeLand.) 
*Silway, by Silvern: B. f. by Valerian, May 4. Mare 
to Valerian. 
Suppertime, by Superman: Ch. f. by Valerian, May 14. 
Mare to Valerian. 
Shandon Farm, H. B. Scott, Lexington 
Anchors Ahead, by Man o' War: Ch. c. by *Blenheim 
II, May 11. Mare to *Bull Dog. (Crispin Oglebay.) 
Shan Hill Farm, Mrs. John A. Payne, Boyce, Va. 
Cottyto, by Mad Hatter: Ch. f. by Okapi, May 14. Mare 
to Flares. 
Saratoga Chip, by Black Servant: Br. ¢. by Okapi, 
May 9. 
Strontia Farms, Brooklandville, Md. 
Dance, by *Light Brigade: B. f. by Knickerbocker, 
April 10. Mare to Airflame. 
Pot d'Or, by High Cloud: Ch. c. (died) by *Challenger 
II. Mare to *Challenger II. ; 
Puzzle Dance, by Questionnaire: B. c. by War Admiral, 
Mav 2. Mare to Roman. 
Twin Oak Farm, Gaines Brothers, Walton, Ky. 

Andria, by *Jock: B. f. by Omaha, April 5. Mare to 
Gallant Gay. 

Bright Moon, by Busy American: B. c. by Gallant Gay, 
March 21. Mare to *Jacopo. 

Busy Anna, by Busy American: Ch. f. by Gallant Gay, 
March 22. Mare to Strabo. (Gaines and Wilt.) 

Busy Queen, by Busy American: Ch. c. by Gallant Gay, 
March 11. Mare to Reigh Count. _._ 

Doncinea, by *Donnacona: B. f. by Big Brand, May 10. 
Mare to Reigh Count. ; 

Emma Dear, by General Thatcher: B. f. by Reigh Count, 
May 3. Mare to Gallant Gay. 

Ethel Blume. by Peace Chance: Ch. f. by Gallant Gay, 
April 7. Mare to Strabo. (L. Rosenbaum.) : 

Martha O., by Haste: Ch. c. by Gallant Gay, April 23. 
Mare to Strabo. (G. E. Wilt.) : 

Sun Kincsen, by *Sun Briar: B. c. by Hard Tack, April 
10. Mare to Gallant Gay. (W. W. Adams.) 

Louis H. Smith, Dayton, Ohio 

Courant, by Ariel: B. c. by Carrier Pigeon, April 23. 

Mare to Easy Mon. 
Val Verde Rancho, A. V. Gomez, Loomis, Calif. 

Good Weather, by *Serajevo: B. f. by Sports Writer, 

April 1. Mare to Sports Writer. 
Wm. Wolf Breeding Farm, Baton Rouge, La. 

Fast Ripple, by Okapi: Dk. b. f. by Lucre, May 12. 
Mare to Lucre. : 

Little Marcelle, by Flying Squirrel: Ch. f. by Lucre, 
May 14. Mare to Lucre. 

Lucky Lil. by Percentage: B. f. by Misstep, May 3. 
Mare to Lucre. 


«« » » 


Tanforan Gets Drafted 


Early in the war the Tanforan track was taken 
over by military authorities, used first as an as- 
sembly point for Japanese being evacuated from 
California, and later for other purposes. From 
the beginning there has been haggling over the 
rental price, John W. Marchbank holding out for 
a rate of $150,000 annually. On the eve of sub- 
mission of the case to a Federal Court, Mr. 
Marchbank accepted a compromise, calling for a 
price of $80,000 annually. The case was set 
ahead for four weeks, and it was expected that 
before it was called again details of the contract, 
now verbally agreed upon, would be settled in due 
form. 


« « » » 


No Pascoag 


The scheduled opening of Pascoag, Rhode Island 
half-miler, on May 29 appeared extremely un- 
likely as soon as pleasure driving was banned in 
the East for the second time, and Governor J. 
Howard McGrath said May 20 that it would not 
open if the OPA ruling is continued. 
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Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 683.) 


cut, but if it gets wet after it is almost cured, that 
takes a lot out of nay.” 

There was a suspicion that this was one of the 
places where science is a wonderful thing, but it 
needs horse sense. The trouble with hay is that 
it’s on a sort of see-saw arrangement. If it’s cut 
at the proper time, it is rich in Vitamin A. If it 
dries out too much, or the leaves are broken off, 
it loses a great deal of this vitamin. But when it’s 
cut, it doesn’t have Vitamin D at all; this is 
formed after cutting by the sun acting on ergos- 
terol in the plant tissues. So if hay is taken in 
too soon, it doesn’t have D; if it’s left out too 
long, it loses A. There seems to be no way to get 
maximum amounts of both, since each gains at 
the expense of the other. 

Thus, if weather doesn’t interfere, it is possible 
to have hay rich in A or D, but not in both. It 
may occur to somebody to feed both kinds, but in 
the first piace life is already too complicated, and 
in the second you'd be right where you would be 
if you fed hay that was only moderately supplied 
with both. “And if you or I go out and look at 
hay,”’ said Dr. Dimock, “there’s no way I know 
of to tell how it was cured. You can tell good 
hay from bad, but you can’t tell anything much 
about vitamins. It can look green, and smell 
sweet, and all that, and it still may lack one or 
the other of the two vitamins.” 


Hay 


UTTING vitamins aside for the moment, what 
about the respective hays? Why, alfalfa and 
clover are both higher in minerals than the other 
hays, alfalfa a little higher than clover, but not 
much. Dr. Dimock preferred alfalfa, then? Well, 
not quite. “To tell you the truth,” he said, “I’m 
so prejudiced about hay that I oughtn’t to make 
a statement. My favorite is a mixed hay, from 
50 to 75 per cent clover, the rest timothy.” Tim- 
othy, though, is only about half as high in nutri- 
tive and mineral content. It’s best, Dr. Dimock 
said, if it’s cut in early bloom and doesn’t get wet. 
Lespedeza? Personally, no. It shows up pretty 
well in chemical analyses. In practice it’s usually 
grown on poor land to begin with, because it will 
grow where other hays won't. It shatters badly, 
and the leaves are usually lost. Unless it’s fed in 
a tight manger, the best part of it gets tramped 
into the beauing. It’s usually cut late, and then 
it’s woody. 

Alfalfa, by the way, is high in nitrogen, and 
some people think it puts a strain on horses’ kid- 
neys. What about that? The evidence shows it 
doesn’t strain them, Dr. Dimock said. 

“If you’ve got good clover or alfalfa hay,” Dr. 
Dimock suggested, “you won't need linseed oil 
meal or any high protein feeds to go with it. On 
the other hand, if the hay is largely timothy, lin- 
seed oil meal or soybean meal ought to be added 
to the grain ration, in the proportion of one to 
seven or eight.” 

What about small winter grains as forage? 
While they’re growing they’re all right, but Dr. 
Dimock thinks their value as food is overesti- 
mated. ‘“They’re laxative, of course,”’ he said, 
“but the frost destroys most of their vitamins.” 
This interviewer said what about those occasional 
warm breaks in the winter? Would they help 
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winter grains any? Maybe, a little; some, per- 
haps; in fact, not much. 


Minerals 


VEN people who are casual about vitamins 

know the importance of minerals. Calcium 
and phosphorus are most important, or at least 
are used in the largest quantities. But in addi- 
tion to such others as potassium, iron, and sul- 
phur, there are a good many others, called “trace” 
minerals, because they are present in animals in 
such extremely minute quantities. To take little 
things first, what about these? 

On this play, Dr. Dimock called Dr. J. S. Me- 
Hargue, of the University of Kentucky’s chem- 
istry department. For a good many years he has 
been analyzing soils, grains, and animal tissues 
in central Kentucky, and his conclusion is that 
there is no lack of any of the “trace’’ elements. 
“Of course,’’ Dr. Dimock said, with a lapse into 
scientific caution, “that’s for the area as a whole. 
We know there are some individual patches of 
poor land.” 

As for minerais generally, Dr. Dimock couldn't 
see much chance of a deficiency. In addition to 
the native hays and pasturage, he said, a great 
deal of horse feed is shipped in, particularly oats 
and hay. “It comes from all over,” he said, ‘and 
consequently we get such a variety that it makes 
a pretty good balance. If you get some hay from 
a region low in a certain mineral, you get some 
more from a section rich in it.”’ 

Wouldn't it be possible, though, to get hold of a 
carload of hay, all raised in the same section, with 
a serious mineral deficiency? Perfectly possible, 
but not very likely. Well, suppose you did, and 
fed it to horses which were properly fortified with 
vitamins and minerals to begin with, and which 
went back on a good diet afterward. Would it 
show up much in a season? On mature animals, 
hardly at all. On growing or lactating animals it 
might hurt pretty much in a single season. But 
this was one of those things which can happen, 
but fortunately don’t, usually. There would be 
pasture to help strike a balance, anyway. 

What about iodine, as fed in iodized salt? 
“There’s no iodine deficiency here,’ Dr. Dimock 
thought, ‘‘but you must remember that a lot of 
our hay and grain is shipped in. Some of it comes 
from sections which are deficient in this respect.” 
He suggested that a litule iodine be given to mares 
for two or three months before foaling, since a 
deficiency is a bar to perfect reproduction. Im- 
proper development of foals in utero, or cases of 
retained placenta can sometimes be traced to an 
iodine lack. How much? Well, if given as po- 
tassium iodide crystals, as much as you could put 
on the end of a penknife; if given as a saturated 
solution, about a half-tablespoonful daily. About 
one gram a day is the average requirement. 

With this exception, Dr. Dimock doesn’t like to 
put minerals, even including salt, into the grain. 
A horse oughtn’t to be forced to eat minerals; 
he’ll take what he wants if they are available. 
Dr. Dimock thought steamed bone meal was a 
very good thing, but it ought to be in boxes where 
horses can take it or leave it alone. It was sug- 
gested that if a horse took a good deal of it, it was 
a fair assumption that his regular hay and grain 
ration, particularly the former, wasn’t adequate. 
This was fairly probable, Dr. Dimock said. If he 
had horses that were eating a lot of bone meal 
he’d try to get his ration up to where they'd quit 
it. Molasses? “Fine during the winter. It’s 
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laxative, it’s rich in calcium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
and other minerals.” 


Mashes and Minor Matters 


KIPPING a bit, how about mashes? Dr. Di- 

mock thought they were unnecessary, if a 
good legume hay and some bran is fed. “They go 
back to the days of work horses, and buggy 
horses, that were intentionally kept on dry feed, 
and often needed mashes over the week end.” Dr. 
Dimock liked mashes right after broodmares foal, 
but thought bran and linseed oil meal might do 
just as well. 

“On the other hand,” Dr. Dimock said, “in Eng- 
land they feed a lot of mashes. I know the 
B. B. A. used to buy horses for export to India 
and other places. They mostly came out of train- 
ing, and were pretty thin. They got a lot of 
mashes. They don't feed much corn—you know 
all they have is imported. Barley and oats make 
up the grain, and they usually steam it for one 
feeding. And sometimes they used to sprout oats 
before feeding them.” 

On the whole then, the situation seemed in 
hand. No mineral lacks, no vitamin deficiencies 
except in mighty rare instances. Dr. Dimock 
didn’t quite agree. 

“We do one thing that’s bad,” he said. “That's 
the way we get yearlings ready for Saratoga. 
They aren't out much and they don’t get much 
grazing. The sunlight in the early morning and 
late afternoon, when they are out, if they’re out 
at all, isn’t much good. You get Vitamin D from 
the sun in the hot part of the day and they never 
see it. They get fat, of course, but the fat is at 
the expense of something else. Fat isn’t a wholly 
dependable index of adequate nutrition. It might 
be all right if the purchaser took as long to get it 
off as the seller did to get it on. But he doesn’t; 
he’s got to have it off in 60 days or so. I think a 
lot of good horses are ruined, either by Saratoga 
preparation or their training afterward, or both.” 

The notion here is that breeders will stop fat- 
tening yearlings for Saratoga and keeping them 
out of the sun, just as soon as buyers start bid- 
ding frantically for lean, sunburned yearlings, 
with scratches and scrapes and minor cuts on 
them. And the further notion is that it will be 
a long, long time. A trainer will lecture you 
roundly about fattening yearlings, and then he’ll 
go into the ring and buy a butterball. 

There is a chance that feeding may get simpler, 
but if so this reporter doesn’t know horsemen. 
Dr. Dimock had in hand some correspondence re- 
garding a product of the Derwood Feed Company 
(Maryland), which is already on the market as 
Derwood Crunch. It is intended to give a horse 
a complete ration, making the feeding of hay 
completely unnecessary. The exact formula of 
the feed is of course private, but the substitute 
for hay is largely alfalfa leaf meal, and the other 
contents include the more common grains, plus 
various other substances designed to furnish all 
the necessary minerals and vitamins. The feed 
is put up in little pellets, some three-fourths of an 
inch long, and you just dump them in the feed 
trough and there you are. Since this was a com- 
mercial matter, Dr. Dimock wasn’t asked to com- 
mit himself. 

Whether this has been tried on Thoroughbreds 
Dr. Dimock couldn’t say. He had the notes of an 
experiment by Dr. Cassius Way with a Belgian 
mare which had the responsibility of hauling a 
milk wagon some 10 miles a day. She had been 
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fed on Derwood Crunch and nothing else for 71 
aays, had kept her weight, and at the end of the 
period was in good condition, digestion and feces 
normal. 


Incidentally, experimenting with Thoroughbreds 
has its drawbacks. Some time ago someone got 
curious to know what would happen to a horse 
that ate oats and nothing else. In theory he 
should have developed a great variety and range 
of bone diseases, and died without much of a 
struggle. In practice he didn’t. He ate oats for 
about four days, and then wouldn't eat anything. 
Since everybody knows that a horse will die of 
starvation, the experiment ceased to have any 
value, and he was put back on normal feed. That 
left it an open question, as to who had experi- 
mented with whom. 


As to prepared foods generally, yes and no. Dr. 
Dimock thought it was a mistake to have too 
many ingredients in feed. Since manufacturers 
usually try to produce something which will be 
satisfactory in all parts of the nation, they get 
pretty complicated formulae sometimes. Of 
course there are extenuating circumstances. In 
cities, where space is a consideration, anything 
which tends to eliminate the storage of hay 
alfalfa meal, for instance—can be a help. On 
farms where there is a shortage of help, and no 
one has time to mix grain, then a mixed grain 
preparation has very definite value. As for min- 
eral supplements, though, Dr. Dimock doesn’t like 
them unless you know you have a deficiency. 
Even then, it seemed, he’s rather put the proper 
elements in the soil, and get them to the horse 
second hand, than to feed them directly. 


Analyses of Feeds 


T this point it may be well to touch on the 

vitamin and mineral content of the more 
common feeds. “Touch” is the word, too; it’s a 
touchy subject. By the very kind permission of 
Prof. F. B. Morrison, some figures from his 
Feeds and Feeding (which has already been high- 
ly recommended in other articles) are published 
below. But there are so many qualifications that 
the figures have only a general value. For one 
thing, soils differ even in the same area, and of 
course various sections differ widely. For an- 
other the vitamin content of hay is, as indicated 
before, rather unstable. For a third, the stage at 
which hay is cut may have a good deal to do with 
its analysis, and this is true also of the stage at 
which green roughage is analyzed. Nevertheless, 
the figures offer a basis on which to estimate 
various feeds. 

When possible, the “all analyses” figures are 
given; that is, they are an average of all samples 
which have been analyzed, rather than a single 
sample. For green alfalfa, for instance, the fig- 
ure given in the table represents an average of 
samplings of immature alfalfa, of alfalfa just be- 
fore bloom, in bloom, and after bloom. For al- 
falfa hay, the figure includes analyses of various 
samples ranging from leafy hay to fibrous and 
stemmy hay. Thus a horseman who is particular 
about his hay may reasonably expect it to test a 
little better than the figures here printed indi- 
cate. 

No nutritive figures are printed here (though 
Professor Morrison’s complete tables include 
them), because the assumption is made that any- 
body in his right mind can give a horse plenty to 
eat; it is the more or less invisible mineral and 
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Wanted for small Thor- 
Experienced Trainer: oughbred breeding farm. 
For particulars write to Box JJM, c/o THE B.oop- 
Horse. 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES, 1942 
Price $10.00 


Now on the presses. 1,000 copies privately pub- | 
lished of which 850 are for sale. Order your book 
now, cash or C. O. D. Back copies $15.00. Place 
your order with your favorite book dealer or 
The STAKE BULLETIN, Box 109, Belair, Md. 


WANTED 


Horseman to take charge of horses at 
a small Thoroughbred breeding estab- 
lishment in the Louisville area. House 
furnished. Applicant must be sober and 
industrious. References are required. 


Address 
BOX EA 
THE BLOOD-HORSE 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


PEDIGREE SERVICE 


THE BLOOD-HORSE office can furnish 
you at reasonable rates the tabulated pedi- 
gree, tabulated racing record, notes on rac- 
ing and stud record of any Thoroughbred. 
Write for folder listing pedigree services 


available from this office. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


P. O. Bex 1520 Lexington, Ky. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


vitamin factors which may escape observation, 
The figures on mineral content of course express 
percentage. 


Dry Roughages 


Calcium Phosphorus Nitrogen 
14 9) 
1.49 41 4.90 
af al 30 8 
jrass hay 30 22 
clover .20 
er 1.21 18 
99 19 5 
1.33 
Soybean hay 96 .29 
Timothy .27 16 99 
Wheat straw 22 .07 6] 


Green Roughages 


Calcium Phosphorus Nitrogen 
-40 .06 74 
16 .08 67 
vel .04 
43 .07 
.08 1.07 
16 .08 4 
Orchard grass Ag .09 46 
Timothy 14 .06 61 


Grains and Other Concentrates 


Feed Calcium Phosphorus Nitrogen 
+Barley .05 38 1.8 
Bone meal (steamed ) . 32.61 15.17 1.14 
Corn (Grade 1) 0) .28 1.54 
Fish meal 2.98 9.39 
Flaxseed .66 3.76 
Linseed meal we .86 5.63 
Molasses (cane ) .56 .06 AS 
tOats .09 1.92 
Soybean oil meal .28 .66 7.09 
Wheat .03 .43 2.10 


tNot including Pacific Coast states. 


The table below shows the average vitamin 
content of the more common feeds. Though Vita- 
mins A and D are the more important ones for 
horses, the others are included as a matter of 
convenience. In the table O indicates the feed 
has none of the vitamin or only an insignificant 
amount; 1 indicates an appreciable quantity, 2 in- 
dicates a good source, 3 indicates an excellent 
source, 4 indicates an exceptionally rich source. 


Roughages 

Feed A B D G 
Alfalfa hay (best) 3 l U 2 

Clover hay (best) / l 0 2 

Timothy ha ] 

Alfalfa (green ) 3 ] 0 

Carrots l 0 x 

C er (green ) ] 0 

Grass (growing ) 3 ] 3 0 


Grains and Other Concentrates 


Feed A B ee D E 3 
Barley $1 2 0 0 / 
Corn ( white ) 0 3 0 0 

Corn (yellow) 2 0 
Linseed meal 0 0 0 
Molasses (cane ) 0 2 0 0 

Oats 0 2 0 0 
Wheat 0 2 U 
Wheat germ 0 4 ( 0 4 
Wheat bran 0 2 0 0 
Codliver oi 4 ( ( 


= 
| 
ae 
| | 
ae 
: 
a ee Yeast 0 4 0 0 0 3 
tl to 2. #0 to 1. x Inconclusive evidence. 


Saturday, May 29, 1943 
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Through THE BLOOD-HORSE the farm You receive the benefit of millions of dol- 


owner can now obtain books covering practi- jars spent on agricultural experiments. The 
a ver ase ar -rati - 
cally every phase of farm operation. Sub books are written and edited by outstanding 


jects covered include feeds, diseases, poultry, 


daily, beef cattle, breeding, mechanics, para- ™en in the respective fields. Write for 
sites, management, and many others. pamphlet describing the available books. 
P. O. Box 1520 THE BLOOD-HORSE Lexington. Ky. 


P. O. Box 1520 


A study of the racing career and breeding record of Domino, Ham- 
burg, Spendthrift, Bend Or, St. Simon, Isinglass, and 45 other out- 
standing horses. 


There is no kindred volume that provides such intimate and authoritative 
detail, such admirable close-up studies of so many celebrated horses... . 

From thousands of authentic memoirs the author clothes in burnished coat 
and rippling muscle the stark records of the giants that trod the Turf in the 
golden era 1860-1904. Sporting Life (London). 


The author has the faculty of being able to make his subjects appear alive, 
and often he supplies a story or phrase that brings a breath of life into a cold 
recital of figures and facts. Horse and Hound (London). 


$3 a copy, postage paid 


THE 


Lexington, Ky. 
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SUFFOLK DOWNS 


Announces its Stakes Events 


* 


CLOSING TUESDAY, JUNE 15, 1943 


To be run Monday, July 5--THE MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP $50,000 added 


A handicap for Three-Year-Olds and up. One Mile and a Furlong. ($2,000 trainer 
award, in addition to added money.) 


To be run Saturday, July 10--THE HANNAH DUSTIN HANDICAP, == $10,000 added 


A handicap for Fillies and Mares, Three-Year-Olds and up. One Mile and a Six- 
teenth. ($750 trainer award in addition to added money.) 


To be run Saturday, July 17--THE MAYFLOWER STAKES = ______ $15,000 added 


For Two-Year-Olds. Five and One-Half Furlongs. ($1,000 trainer award in addi- 
tion to added money.) 


CLOSING APPROXIMATELY ONE WEEK BEFORE THE RUNNING 


To be run Saturday, May 29—THE PURITAN HANDICAP ________________ $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds and up. One Mile and a Furlong. 

To be run Monday, May 31I—THE TOMASELLO HANDICAP _______________ $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds and up. Six furlongs. 

To be run Saturday, June 5--THE COMMONWEALTH HANDICAP ________ $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds. Six Furlongs. 

To be run Saturday, June 12—THE PLYMOUTH ROCK HANDICAP ________ $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds and up. Six Furlengs. 

To be run Thursday, June 17—THE BUNKER HILL HANDICAP __________ $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds and up. One Mile. 

To be run Saturday, June 19—THE BETSY ROSS STAKES ____ $7,500 added. 
For Two-Year-Old Fillies. Five Furlongs 

To be run Saturday, June 26—THE CONSTITUTION HANDICAP __....- $5,000 added. 
A handicap for Three-Year-Olds. One Mile. 

To be run Saturday, July 3—THE MILES STANDISH STAKES —_____-_ $7,500 added. 
For Two-Year-Old Colts and Geldings. Five Furlongs. 


(Run May 15, The Governor’s Handicap and May 22, The Paul Revere Handicap, both $5,000 
added.) 


EASTERN RACING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


SUFFOLK DOWNS, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES F. ADAMS, President V. C. BRUCE WETMORE, Treasurer 
CHARLES J. McLENNAN, Racing Secretary 
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